











CRITICAL REVIEW. 





For the Month of June, 1769. 





Articie I. 


The Hiftory of the Reign of the Emperor Charles V. with a View 
of the Progrefs of Society in Europe, from the Subverfion of the 
Roman Empire, to the Beginning of the fixteenth Century. By 
William Robertfon, D. D. Principal of the Univerfity of Edin- 
burgh, and Hiftoriographer to bis Majefty for Scotland. In Three 
Vols, 4to. Pr. 2i. 12s. 6d. Cadell. [Concluded] 


HARLES V., being chofen emperor by the recommen- 

dation of the duke of Saxony, while he was involved in 
difputes with his hereditary fubjeéts in Spain, was in a great 
hurry to take poffeffion of his imperial crown. Being jealous 
of the effeéts ‘of an interview agreed upon between Henry VIII. 
and the French king, he gave an additional bribe to Wolfey, 
who was in hopes of being raifed by his: means to the papal 
throne ; and Chafles failing from Corunna, ‘ fteered his courfe, 
fays Dr. Roberifon, dire€tly towards England, and relying 
wholly on Henry’s generofity for his own fafety, landed at Do- 
ver. This unexpected vifit furprifed the nation; Wolfey, how- 
ever, was well acquainted with the emperor’s intention.’ 

Our author, in this paflage, which treats of a very’ critical 
affair, fuppofes all along that this vifit was a fecret to Henry, 
and known only to the emperor and the cardinal. This, how- 
ever, was far from being the cafe. Charles, notwithftanding 
his natural fecrefy, and that of his minifters, did not fcruple 
to publith his intention of failing to England, after he found 
his intrigues with Wolfey could not divert the propofed inter- 
view between Henry and Francis... The Spanith. ambaffadors 
communicated the emperor’s defign to Wingfield, governor of 
Calais, whom they gained at the.fame time to their mafter’s 
intereft ; and both he, and the Englith admiral, did all they 
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could to diffuade Wolfey from the interview, left Francis fhould 
take the emperor’s vifit amifs. Wolfey checked them for pre- 
fuming to give him their advice on that head. For the truth 


of this we muft refer to Wolfey’s own difpatches, which are — 


printed in the hiftory of thofe times. 

Our author has been at great pains to inveftigate the rife 
and progrefs of the reformation in Germany, and has placed 
the merits of Luther in a very confpicuous point of light. He 
then proceeds to enquire into the caufes which contributed to 
fpread the reformation, but feems to think that the at- 
tempts of ‘ Waldus, Wickliff, and Hufs, proved abortive, and 
that their feeble lights were foon extimguifhed; at the fame 
time he owns, that the doétrines of thefe pious men produced 
fome effeéts, and left fome traces in the country where they 
taught, but that they were neither extenfive nor confiderable,’ 

We mutt beg leave to be of a very different opinion. We 
can appeal to hiftory for proof, that the blows which thofe re- 
formers gave to the papal power and doétrines, muft have 
proved fatal to both, had Luther. never appeared. In England, 
particularly, in cafe of the vacancy of a bifhopric, the crown 
feized all the temporalities, and recommended to the fee of Rome 
the perfon who was to fucceed. Upon the neceflary inftruments 
for this fucceflion being expedited at Rome, the bifhop ele& was 
obliged, before the king, or his commiffioners, to renounce 
every claufe in thofe inftruments, that was inconfiftent with 
the prerogative of the crown, or the laws of the land, and to 
take an oath of fidelity and allegiance to the fovereign. Such 
was the ftate of the Englifh church long before Henry VIII's 
acceflion to the crown, or before Luther was heard of. Ie 
would be eafy to prove that thofe fuperiorities of the king over 
the clergy were the effect of Wickliff’s dofirines ; and that the 
Englifh parliament itfelf gave fo many checks to the papal 
power, that the work of reformation was far advanced, till it 
was damped by the ambitious views of Wolfey upon the pon- 
tificate, and his uncontrouled afeendency over his mafter, 
whofe own eyes were ‘opened to favour the reformation, by 
reading a book publifhed by Tindall, an Englifhman, entitled, 
‘ The Obedience of a Chriftian Man.’?° Upon the whole, 
therefore, there is no manner of doubt that the Englith refor- 
mation muft have taken place at the time. it did, had neither 
Anne Bullen nor Martin Luther ever been born. To be con- 
vinced of this one need only to read Fox, (the ancient bifhop of 
Winchefter’s letter to Wolfey) who had aSually made fome 
progrefs towards a reformation. 

‘This author, therefore, would, as we apprehend, have been 
more regular in his narrative, had he, infiead of afterwards 
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curforily naming the great fore-runners of the reformation, in- 
troduced it, by fhewing how much Luther was favoured by 
the labours of thofe pious men.—In defcribing the abufe 
and tyranny of the Romifh clergy, the encroachments and 
venality of the papal court, he proves; that men were then 
prepared to embrace Luther's opinions; but we cannot think 
that he does full juftice to the incomparable Erafmus. He ac- 
knowledges that there was fcarce any opinion or practice of 
the Romifh church which Luther endeavoured to reform, but 
what had been previoufly animadverted upon by that great 
man, and had afforded him fubje& either of cenfure or rail- 
lery. The Doétor fcarcely touches upon the vaft progrefs of 
Lollardifm all over Europe, but particularly in England, about 
the year 1394; when its difciples prefented a remonftrance to 
parliament, which we will venture to fay, contains a more com- 
plete fyftem of objeétions both to the church and court of Rome, 
than all that was introduced by Luther. Some of the heads of 
this remonftrance, are, ‘ That faith, hope, and charity, fled 
from the churches of England, as foon as, in compliance with 
the church of Rome’s example, fhe began to mifmanage her 
temporalities.’-—* That the celibacy of the clergy was a fource 
of fcandalous impurities in the church.’"—* That tranfubftan- 
tiation had run the greateft part of Chriftendom into idolatry,’ 
—* That all junéion of civil and fpiritual power in the fame 
perfon is a capital error in‘good~ government,’—‘ ‘That all 
pilgrimages, prayers, and offerings to images and croffes, are 
idolatrous.? In this article they very juftly take notice of the 
fcandalous pra¢tice of making pictures of the Trinity.—‘ That 
the praétice of auricular confeffion tends to give the’ prieft too 
much power, and too many opportunities of intriguing.’—By 
another article they take notice, ‘ that female vows of a fingle 
life betray the votaries to infamous correfpondencies and prac= 
tices ; fuch as procuring abortions, and making away with their 
children.’ 

Thofe articles, and many other produions of the Lollards, 
prove how well the principles of the reformation were under- 
ftood in England long before the zra of our author’s hiftory, 
and nothing is more certain than that they were in full force at 
the time Luther appeared ; and that many had been burnt in 
England for efpoufing them, though with very little effect, 
againft Wickliff’s dodtrines. 

As to the proceedings of the diet at Worms, with the hiftory, 
behaviour, and intrepidity of Luther, this author has given us 
nothing new ; and we think, that all he fays on thofe heads 
might have been abridged with great propriety. He has not 
fufficiently explained the motives of pope Leo’s conduct, in 
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concluding two treaties almoft at the fame time, one with the 
French king, and another with the emperor. Even f late as 
the year 1521, Francis gave the emperor no other title than 
that of king of Caftile; and this hiftorian’s diftegard of Eng~ 
lifh records has rendered his account of the congrefs of Cas 
Jais, under Wolfey’s mediation, lame and imperfect. He re-. 
prefents Wolfey as plunging at once into the mediation, with 
out preferving even the appearances of impartiality, with a de= 
termined view to give the emperor whatever he fhould afk. 
This, however, was far from being the cafe. Sir William 
Fitz Williams, Henry’s ambaffador at the court of France, car- 
ried on a correfpondence with his mafter, and gave him fome 
informations which alarmed Henry, particularly with regard to 
the power of Francis, the poffibility of his feizing the Englith 
fhips in his dominions, and other matters +, which greatly em- 
barrafled Wolfey. 

Dr. Robertfon’s fubje& certainly required fome elucidation 
of the arguments in fupport of the emperor’s claims at this 
conference, and which are to be found in the records of Eng- 
land, printed as well as manufcript ; but he is fatisfied by tell- 
ing us in general, that they were terms to which no high-fpi-< 
rited prince would fcarce have liftened, after the difafter of the 
moft unfortunate war. This was fo far from being the cafe, 
that Wolfey a€tually drew up a plan of an accommodation be- 
tween the emperor and Francis, which was agreed to by the lat- 
ter in the following terms { : Vifs sgitur di@is articulis, cupientes 
gratificare diGo cardinalt cariffime ac dile&iffimo amico noftro, illos et 
-unumquemque eorum ratificamus, laudamus, et approbamus, 'Thefe, 
and many other curious particulars ought to have formed a ca- 
pital part in a hiftory of the emperor Charles V. but it is plain, 
that our author, after having employed at leaft a third part of 
the work in his preliminary volume, adopted the character 
which Horace gives Plautus, 

Semper ad eventum feftinat. 


That is: he lovesto gallop over carpet-ground, and leaves 
| the difcuffion of the moft important faé&s to thofe who have 
| fo little genius as to confult authorities and records. Had our 
| author followed that method, he would have found, by Wol- 
fey’s own words, that he was far from having that complete 
afcendency over his mafter’s affeftions that has been affigned 
| him by the hiftorians whom the door has followed ; and that 
in the whole of this negotiation he was environed with a choice 
of difficulties, and acted with a halter about his neck, on’ ac- 

















+ See Strype’s Memorials, Vol. I. p. 27, 28. 
t See Rymer, Vol, XIII. p. 754, 755. 
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count of the dread he was under from his mafter’s capricious 
humour, 

‘ The emperor, mean while, fays our hiftorian, was no lefs fo- 
licitous to draw as much advantage as poffible from the acceffion 
of fach a powerful ally ; and the profperous fituation of his af. 
fairs, at this time, permitting him to fet out for Spain, where 
his prefence was extremely neceffary, he vifited the court of KEng- 
land in his wayto that country He propofed, by this interview, 
not only to ftrengthen the bonds of friendfhip which united him 
and Henry, and to excite him to puth the war againft France with 
vigour, but hoped to remove any difguift or refentinent Wolfey 
might have conceived on account of the cruel difappointment 
which he had met with in the late conclave. His fuccefs ex 
ceeded his moft fanguine expectations; and by his artful ad- 
drefs, during a refidence of fix weeks in England, he gained 
not only the king and the minifter, but the nation itfelf, 
Henry, whofe vanity was fenfibly flattered by fuch a vifit, as 
well as by the ftudied refpeét with which the emperor treated 
him on every occafion, entered warmly into all his fchenies, 
The cardinal, forefeeing from Adrian’s age and infirmities, a 
fudden vacancy in the papal fee, diffembled or forgot his re- 
fentment; and as Charles augmented the penfions which he 
had already fettled on him, and renewed his promife of fa- 
vouring his pretenfions to the papacy, with all his intereft, he 
endeavoured to merit the former, and to fecure the accomplith- 
ment of the Jatter, by freth fervices. - The nation, tharing in 
the glory of its monarci, and pleafed with the confidence which 
the emperor placed in the Englifh by creating the earl of Sure 
rey, his high-admiral, difcovered no lefs inclination to com- 


mence hoftilities than Henry himéfelf. 


¢ In order to give Charles, before he left England, a proof ° 


of this general ardour, Surrey failed with fuch forces as were 
ready, and ravaged the coafts of Normandy. He then, made 
a defcent on Bretagne, where he plundered and burnt Morlaix, 
and fome other places of lefs confequence, After thefe flight 
excurfions, attended with greater difhonoer than damage to 
France, Ne repaired to Calais, and took the command of the 
principal army, confiiting of fixteen thoufand men; with which 
having joined the Flemifh troops under the count de Buren, 
he advanced into Picardy. The army which Francis had af- 
fembled, was far inferior in number to thefe united bodies. 
But during the long wars between the two nations, the French 
had difcovered the proper method of defending their country 
apainft the Englifh. ‘They had been taught by their misfor- 
tunes to avoid a pitched battle with the utmo/t care, and to 
endeavour, by. throwing garrifons into every place capable of 
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refiftance, by watching all the enemy’s motions, by intercept+ 
ing their convoys, attacking their advanced pofts, and harraf- 
fing them continually with their numerous cavalry, to ruin 
them with the length of the war, or to beat them by piece 
meal. ‘This plan the duke of Vendome, the French general 
in Picardy, purfued with no leis prudence than fuccefs ; and 
not only prevented Surrey from taking any town of importance, 
but obliged him to retire with his army greatly reduced by fa- 
tigue, by want of provifions, and by the lofs it had fuftained 
in feveral unfuccefsful fkirmihhes.’ 

This is, undoubtedly, a concife manner of accounting for 
events; but the author has forgot to mention the records 
in the paper-office, which leads us authentically into the ma- 
nagement of the cardinal: nor would it have been below the 
dignity of an hiftorian, had he thrown upon his page, though 
even in a note, the charaéter that Wolfey gave of his hero, in 
a letter addrefied to the king’s own hands only. ‘ I affure 
your grace, fays he, for his age, he is very wife, and well un- 
derftanding his affairs; right cold and temperate in fpeech, 
with affured manner touching his words, right well and to 
good purpofe when he doth fpeak! and undoubtedly, by all 
appearance, he fhall prove a very wife man.’ 

We are afraid that the doétor has been in. fo great a hurry 
when he penned the above quotation, that he has not only in- 
verted the narrative in point of time, but has omitted fome 
fa&ts that are indifpenfably neceffary to his hiftory. He might, 
without offering any violence to the importance of his hero, 
have mentioned, that while he was in England at this time, he 
was made knight of the garter; that he borrowed a confider- 
able fum of money from Henry; and that while he was at 
Windfor, thofe two princes concluded a treaty of the greateft 
importance, by which Charles was to invade France on the 
fide of Spain with 30,000 foot, and 10,0c0 horfe, while Henry 
was to enter France with the like force on what fide he found 
moft convenient; and that the emperor was to affift Henry if 
he fhould attempt to annex the crown of Scotland to Eng- 
land.—The narrative fuppofes the earl of Surry’s defcent on 
the French coafts to have happened_ while Charles was in Eng- 
land ; but the truth is, that the earl carried Charles over in 
his fleet to Spain, and did not attack France till after his re- 
turn, having firft received a commiffion for commanding the 
land-forces. 

We have nothing to objeé& to the doctor’s account of the 
affairs of Spain during the abfence of Charles. ‘The mate-. 
rials from which he has drawn it are more fimple, and lefs com- 
plicated, than thofe-of the emperor’s German tranfactions; fo. 
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that no material miftakes can happen as to the facts, which 
the doétor has arranged and related with great perfpicuity and 
propriety. He has the additional merit of doing juftice to the 
memory of Padilla, the great Spanifh patriot, who loft his life 
on a fcaffold for the liberty of his country. This part of our 
author’s hiftory, deferves, in fhort, the greateft applaufe ; and 
it is but juft, that we infert his accouut.of that great man’s 
death, after he had been made prifoner by the army of the no- 
bles, with the two letters he wrote before he fuffered. 

‘ The refentment of his enemies did not fuffer Padilla to 
linger long in expeétation of what fhould befal him. Next 
day he was condemned to lofe his head, though without any 
regular trial, the notoriety of the crime being fuppofed fufficient 
to fuperfede the formality of a legal procefs, He was led in- 
ftantly to execution,, together with don John Bravo, and don 
Francis Maldonada, the former commander of the Segovians, 
and the latter of the troops of Salamanca. Padilla viewed the 
approach of death with calm but undaunted fortitude; and 
when Bravo, his fellow-fufferer, exprefled fome indignation at 
hearing himfelf proclaimed a traitor, he checked him, by ob- 
ferving, ‘* That yefterday was the time to have difplayed the 
fpirit of gentlemen, this day to die with the meeknefs of Chrif- 
tians.” Being permitted to write to his, wife and to the com- 
munity of Toledo, the place of his nativity, he addreffed the 
former with a manly and virtuous tendernefs, and the latter 
with the exultation natural to one who confidered himfelf as a 


martyr for the liberties of his country*. After this, he fub- 
mitted 





¢ * The ftrain of thefe letters is fo eloquent and high fpirited 
that I have tranflated them for the entertainment of my readers, 


© The Letter of Don Fobu Padilla to bis Wife. 


« Sennora, | 
‘ If your grief did not afflict me more than my own death, 


I fhould deem myfelf perfeSly happy. For the end of life be- 
ing certain to all men, the Almighty confers a mark of diftin- 
guifhing favour upon that perfon, for whom he appoints a death 
fuch as mine, which though lamented by many, is neverthelefs 
acceptable unto him. It would require more time than I now 
have to write any thing that could afford you confolation, That 
my enemies will not grant me, nor do I with to delay the ree 
ception of that crown which | hope to enjoy. You may bewail 
your own lofs, but not my death, which, being fo honourable, 
ought not to be lamented by any. My foul, for nothing elfe 
is left to me, I bequeath to you. You will receive it, as the 
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mitted quietly to his fate. Moft of the Spanith hiftorians, ac 
cuftomed to the ideas of government, and of regal power very 
different from thofe upon which he aéted, have been fo eager 
to teftify their difapprobation of the caufe in which he was en- 
gaged, that they have negleéted, or have been afraid to do 
juftice to his virtues; and by blackening his memory, have en- 
deavourcd to deprive him of that pity, which is feldom denied 
to illuftrious fufferers.’ 





thing in this world which you valued moft. I do not write ta 
my father Pero Lopez, becaufe I dare not, for though I have 
fhewn myfelf to be his fon in daring to lofe my life, [ have not 
been the heir of his good fortune. I will not attempt to fay 
any thing more, that I may not tire the executioner who waits 
for me, and that I may not excite a fufpicion, that in order to 
prolong my life, I lengthen out my letter. My fervant Soffa, 
an eye witnefs, and to whom I have communicated my moft 
fecret thoughts, will inform you of what I cannot now write ; 
and thus I reft, expecting the inftrument of your grief, and of 
my deliverance.’ 


His Letter to the City of Toledo. 


‘ To thee, the crown of Spain, and light of the whole world, 
free from the time of the mighty Goths; to thee, -who by 
fhedding the blood of ftrangers, as well as thy own blood, 
haft recovered liberty for thyfelf, and thy neighbouring cities, 
Thy legitimate fon Juan de Padilla gives information, how by 
the blood of his body, thy ancient viétories are to be refrefhed. 
If fate hath not permitted my aétions to be placed among your 
fuccefsful and celebrated exploits, the fault hath been in my 
ill fortune not in my good will. This I requeft of thee as of a 
mother, to accept, fince God hath given me nothing more to 
lofe for thy fake, than that which I am now to relinquith. [I 
am more follicitous about thy good opinion than about my 
own life. The fhiftings of fortune which never ftands ftill, 
are many. But this I fee with infinite confolation, that I, the 
‘leaft of thy children, fuffer death for thee; and that thou haft 
nurfed at thy breafts fuch as may take vengeance for my wrongs. 
Many tongues will relate the manner of my death, of which I 
am {till ignorant, though I know it to be near. My end will 
teftify what was my defire. My foul I recommend to thee as 
to the patronefs of Chriftianity. Of my body I fay nothing, 
for it is not mine. I can write nothing more, for at this very 
moment, I feel the knife at my throat with greater dread of 
thy difpleafure, than apprehenfion of my own pain.’ Sandov. 
Hift. vol, i. p. 478. : 
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Dr. Robertfon, in relating the conftable of Bourbon’s confpi- 
racy, and revolt, has, we think been too fuperficial. He has 
omitted all mention of Sir John Buffel, the firft ear] of Bedford, 
who undoubtedly determined the conftable to join with the al- | 
lies againft his mafter ; nor has he told us, that if Charles and 
his brother were to die without iffue, all the great eftates of the 
houfe of Auftria were to go to the queen-dowager of Portugal, 
whom the conftable was to marry.—He has reprefented the 
Englith expedition into France, under the duke of Suffolk, 
as being ignominious; but we are not told that this was chiefly 
owing to Charles’s not paying his army ; fo that the count de 
Bure his general, was obliged to apply to Henry for money, 
and to difband the Flemings and Germans before Henry could 
execute the projeét he had formed of renewing the campaign. 
In fhort, Henry himfelf, tho’ at firft much prepoffeffed againft 
the duke of Suffolk, when properly informed, laid the chief 
blame upon the emperor. 

‘ Wolfey, (fays the doétor, when he fpeaks of Clement 
VII's. ele&tion to the popedom) after all his expectations and 
endeavours, had the mortification to fee a pope ele&ed, of 
fuch an age, and of fo vigorous a conftitution, that he could 
not comfort himfeif much with the chance of furviving him.* 
—We ought, however, to have been informed, that Wolfey, 
at the time he was intriguing by his agents for the pope- 
dom, exprefly enjoined them, if they failed as to himfelf, 
that they fhould give all his intereft to the cardinal de Medici; 
who was aétually chofen; and in one of his difpatches, he even 
gives the preference to that cardinal; but with what fincerity, 
we fhall not determine. , 

This author has related the attempts of the Imperialifts upon. 
Provence and Marfeilles in a clear fuccin& manner; but takes 
very little notice of the decifive influence which England had 
over every operation both in the cabinet and field. —We are fen- 
fible of the propriety of not loading hiftory with needlefs oc. 
currences ; but the fhare which Henry bore in the war before 
Francis was made a captive, was as capital as that of Charles 
himéfelf. , Our hiftorian, on the other hand, fuppofes the latter 
to have been entirely independent in all operations; though it 
is plain, from the difpatches of the Englifh, that Sir John Ruf- 
fel paid the conftable of Bourbon out of king Henry’s pocket : 
that that illuftrious rebel was no better than their pupil and 
penfioner; and that the emperor failed in‘all his engagements ; 
* for which caufe, fays Wolfey, in his difpatch to Sir John Ruf 
fel, ye muft have fpecial regard hereunto, caufing the duke of 
Bourbon to call fer the emperor’s money, that the king be not 
driven off thus always with fair words, and the moft burden 
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laid upon him.’ In fhort, it is with the utmoft relufance 
we muft declare, from the authority of the Englith records, that 
thofe, and many other material omiffions of the fame kind, 
muft render any hiftory of the emperor Charles V. lame and 
imperfect. It is not fufficient to fay, that the author has re- 
counted the moft memorable fa&s, for an hiftorian ought to 
give us the fprings of great events: and we think that he 
has, in the narrative part of his work, fupprefied the moft 
important incidents; fo that in fome paflages, the reader it 
no better than a fpecator at a puppet-fhew, without being 
made acquainted with the artift and the wires that put the fi- 
gures in motion, 

Speaking of the confequences of the battle of Pavia, where 
Francis was taken prifoner, ‘ tho’ Henry, fays he, in entering into 
alliances with Charles or Francis, feldom followed any régular or 
concerted plan of policy, but was influenced chiefly by the caprice 
of temporary paffions, fuch occurrences often happened as re- 
called his attention towards that equal balance of power which it 
was neceflary to keep between the two contending potentates, the 
prefervation of which he always boafted to be his peculiar of- 
fice. He had expeéted that his union with the emperor might 
afford him an opportunity of recovering fome part of thofe 
territories in France which had belonged to his anceftors ; and 
for the fake of fuch an acquifition he did not feruple to give 
his affiftance towards raifing Charles to a confiderable pre- 
eminence above Francis. He had never dreamt, however, of 
any event fo decifive and fo fatal as the victory at Pavia, which 
feemed not only to have broken, but to have annihilated the 
power of one of the rivals; fo that the profpe& of the fudden 
and entire revolution which this would occafion in the political 
fyftem, filled him with the moft difquieting apprehenfions, 
He faw all Europe in danger of being over-run by an ambi- 
tious prince, to. whofe power there now remained no counter- 
poife ; agd though he himfelf might at firft be admitted, in 
quality ‘f an ally, to fome fhare in the fpoils of the captive 
monarch, it was eafy to difcern that with regard to the man- 
ner of making the partition, as well as his fecurity for keeping 
poffeffion of what fhould be allotted him, he muft abfolutely 
depend upon the will of a confederate, to whofe forces his own 
bore no proportion. He was fenfible that if Charles were per- 
mitted to add any confiderable part of France to the vaft do- 
minions of which he was already mafter, his neighbourhood. 
would be much more formidable to England than that of the 
ancient " ench kings; while, at the fame time, the proper 


balance on the continent, to which England owed both its 
fafety 
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fafety and importance, would be entirely loft. Concern fof 
the fituation of the unhappy monarch co-operated with thefe 
political confiderations ; his gallant behaviour in the battle of 
Pavia had excited an high degree of admiration, which never 
fails of augmenting fympathy; and Henry, naturally fufcep- 
tible of generous fentiments, was fond of appearing as the deli- 
verer of a vanquifhed enemy from a ftate of captivity. The 
paffions of the Englifh minifter feconded the inclinations of the 
monarch. Wolfey, who had not forgot the difappointment of 
his hopes in two fucceffive conclaves, which he imputed chiefly 
to the emperor, thought this a proper opportunity of taking re- 
venge ; and Louife, courting the friendfhip of England with 
fuch flattering fubmiflions as were no lefs agreeable to the 
king than to the cardinal], Henry gave her fecret aflurances 
that he would not lend his aid towards opprefiing France, in its 
prefent helplefs ftate, and obliged her to promife that fhe would 
not confent to difmember the kingdom even in order to pro- 
cure her fon’s liberty.’ 

In this quotation no mention is made of the generous fupply 
fent to the emperor, who was deficient in his payments, by 
Henry, who gave his viceroy of Naples credit upon one Vivald, 
a merchant of Sienna, and one Dodo, a Venetian merchant, 
who advanced the viceroy as much money as enabled him not 
only to keep the imperial troops together, but to take 6000 
additional German foot into pay, and to put all his’ places of 
firength into an excellent pofture of defence. The Doétor has, 
however, been guilty of ftill more unpardonable omiffions ; for 
it appears plainly from records that even before Francis was 
made a prifoner, a fecret correfpondence had been entered into 
between Wolfey and the countefs-regent of France for a peace, 
(which was difcovered by De Praet the Imperial embaffador at 
the court of England) and one Joachim was the agent for the 
lady. This projeét was even carried fo far that, in Wolfey’s an- 
fwer to De Praet’s charge, he fays, ‘ That Henry, as foon as 
he underftood the emperor had not made all thofe difpofitions 
for profecuting the war with vigour and effe& in Italy which 
were requifite, and efpecially that money was wanting to that 
end, did, with the advice of the cardinal, and other of his 
privy-council, to prevent fuch ill confequences as might happen 
tothe army, in cafe no truce was made, confent, that a truce 
fhould be made for the {pace of one year.’ 

Our author’s predilection for the character of Charles V. 
has led him into the abfurdity of fyftem, which ftifles the 
honeft indignation an hiftorian ought to feel for the fcan- 
dalous manner in which Charles treated his royal prifoner.— 
Though the Doétor’s own narrative admits that his hero, 
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from the beginning to the end of this war, did not owe a 
fingle particle of his power or great fuccefs, either to his virtue, 
courage, or wifdom, but merely to good fortune and the agency 
of others; yet Charles figures away, while guilty every mo- 
ment towards his brave prifoner of meanneffes that would 
have difgraced the loweft ftation.—Should we be fufpeéed 
of aggravating any one circumftance, we refer our reader to 
the moft authentic hiftories, and to undifputed records, 

After recounting the partieulars of the treaty of Madrid, 
Dr. Robertfon proceeds as follows : 

‘ By this treaty, Charles flattered himfelf that he had not 
only effeftually humbled his rival, but that he had taken fiich 
precautions as would for ever prevent his re-attaining any 
formidable degree of power. ‘The opinion, which the wifeft 
politicians formed concerning it, was very different; they could 
not perfuade themfelves that Francis, after obtaining his Ii- 
berty, would execute thefe articles againft which he had ftrug- 
gled fo long, and to which, even amidft the horrors of capti- 
vity, he had confented with fuch relu@ance. Ambition and re- 
fentment, they knew, would confpire in prompting him to 
violate the hard conditions to which he had been conftrained to 
fubmit ; nor would arguments and cafuiftry be wanting to re- 
prefent that which was fo manifeftly advantageous, to be ne- 
ceflary and juft. If one part of Francis’s condu& had been 
known, at that time, this opinion might have been founded, 
riot in conjeéture, but in certainty. A few hours before he 
figned the treaty, he affembled fuch of his counfellors as were 
then in Madrid, and having exacted from them a folemn oath 
of fecrecy, he made a long enumeration in their prefence of all 
the difhonourable arts, as well as unprincely rigour, which the 
emperor had employed in order to enfnare or intimidate him. 
For that reafon, he took a formal proteft in the hands of no- 
taries, that his confent to the treaty fhould be confidered as an 
involuntary deed, and be deemed null and void. By this dif- 
ingenuous artifice, for which even the treatment he had met 
with, was no apology, Francis endeavoured to fatisfy his ho- 
nour and confcience in figning the treaty, and to provide at 
the fame time a pretext on which to break it.’ 

Dr. Robertfon has here, without any ceremony, cut afunder a 
Gordian knot which would puzzle the ableft politician to unra- 
vel. Some readers, perhaps, may not be complaifant enough te 
agree that the conduét of Francis, confidering the provoca- 
tions he had and the treatment he met with, was a difingenuous 
artifice. We fhall not, however, turn cafuifts upon this 


fubje&; but we are very apt to think that, had Charles 
acted 
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acted in the fame manner, his hiftorian would have found very 
different terms for his behaviour ; and' we think it ought to have 
been obferved, that at the time Francis figned this difingenuous 
artifice, he made a declaration, that he was refolved to do all by 
the emperor that was juft, honourable, and reaionable; and it 
would have been no derogation to the doétor’s hero, if it had 
been mentioned, that the king of England was _ the capital in- 
ftrument in the delivery of Francis. 

We fhall not enquire at prefent how far the rebellion of the 
German peafants, under Muncer in 1526, renders fome part of 
the preliminary obfervations on the feudal law uncertain and 
ufelefs. 

‘ The difcovery of Francis’s intention, fays our author, to 
elude the treaty of Madrid, filled the emperor with a variety 
of difquieting thoughts.’—This, we think, is a farcafm 
Charles; for how could any man of common fenfe be furprized 
or difquieted at the conduc of Francis, or view it in any other 
light but as an inevitable confequence of his own unconfcion- 
able exaétions ? Our author has fpon a frefh opportunity of 
exhibiting a fimilar fcene of deceit and meannefs, when his hero 
detains the pope in prifon, yet puts himfelf and his court into 
mourning, and appoints prayers.and proceflions throughout all 
Spain for the recovery of his holinefs’s liberty. 

In the remajning part of this hiftory the doétor takes his in- 
formation from many capital contemporary authors, and feems 
to be at no pains to give his reader any new matter. Did. the 
bounds of our Review admit of fuch an undertaking, we could 
eafily prove with how much caution the beft of thofe writers 
ought to be read: even the proteftants themfelves have their 
warpings towards particular parties. —The charaéter of Luther, 
who died on the eve of a breach between the emperor and 
the proteftants, is fo finely drawn, that we wifh we had 
room for inferting it. We fhall for the fame reafon omit 
the particular incidents that contributed to the emperor’s re- 
fignation, or to the match between his fon and queen Mary of 
England. According to this hiftory, Charles was determined 
to have paid his addreffles to her himfelf, had his fon refufed 
her ; and that, in order to enfure fuccefs, the emperor, even, be- 
fore Edward’s death, began to take fuch fteps.as might facilitate 
the match. It is certain that a private correfpondence was 
held between Charles and Mary during her brother’s reign ; 
but we Know not of any intention that Charles had to marry 
her himfelf, for within a very few days, after Edward’s death. 
the match was propofed by D’ Aumont the imperial refident 
at London. Our author has negle&ted to inform us, that it 
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was by the fecret advice of bifhop Gardiner that Charles ftopt 
_ cardinal Pole in his journey to England. 

Dr. Robertfon thus deferibes the courfe of the emperor’s 
private life after. his retirement to the monaftery of St, 
Juftus. 
‘ When Charles entered this retreat, he formed fuch a plan 
of life for himfelf, as would have fuited the condition of a 
private gentleman of a moderate fortune. His table was neat 
but plain ; his domefticks few ; his intercourfe with them fa- 
miliar; all the cumberfome and ceremonious forms of atten- 
dance on his perfon were entirely abolifhed, as deftruétive of 
that focial eafe and tranquillity which he courted in order to 
footh the remainder of his days. As the mildnefs of the cli- 
mate, together with his deliverance from the burdens and 
cares of government, procured him at firft a confiderable re- 
miffion from the acute pains with which he had been long 
torinented, he enjoyed, perhaps, more complete fatisfaétion in 
this humble folitude, than all his grandeur had ever yielded 
him. ‘The ambitious thoughts and projeéts which had fo long 
engrofied and difquieted him, were quite effaced from his 
mind: far from taking any part in the political tranfaétions of 
the princes of Europe, he reftrained his curiofity even from any 
inquiry concerning them; and he feemed to view the bufy fcene 
which he had abandoned, with all the contempt and indifference 
arifing from his thorough experience of its vanity, as well as 
from the pleafing refleétion of having difentangled himfelf from 
its cares. 

‘ Other amufements, and other obje&s now occupied him. 
Sometimes he cultivated the plants in his garden with his own 
hands ; fometimes he rode out to the neighbouring wood on a 
little horfe, the only one that he kept, attended by a fingle 
fervant on foot. When his infirmities confined him to his 
apartment, which often happened, and deprived him of thefe 
more aétive recreations, he either admitted a few gentlemen 
who refided near the monaftry to vifit him, and entertained 
them familiarly at his table; or he employed himfelf in ftudy- 
ing the principles and in: forming curious works of mechanifm, 
of which he had always been remarkably fond, and to which 
his genius was peculiarly turned. With this view he had en- 
gaged Turriano, one of the moft ingenious artifts of that age, 
to accompany him in his retreat. He laboured together with 
him in framing models of the moft ufeful machines, as well as 
in making experiments with regard to their refpedtive powers ; 
and it was not feldom that the ideas of the monarch affifted or 


perfected the ‘inventions of the artift. He relieved his mind, 
at 
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at intervals, with flighter and more fantaftick works of me- 
chanifm; in fafhioning puppets, which, by the ftruéture of in- 
ternal fprings, mimicked the geftures and a@tions of men, to 
the no {mall aftonifhment of the ignorant monks, who behold- 
ing movements which they could not comprehend, fometimes 
diftrufted their own fenfes, and fometimes fufpeéted Charles 
and Turriano of being in compaé with invifible powers. He 
was particularly curious with regard to the conftrution of 
clocks and watches; and having found, after repeated trials, 
that he could not bring any two of them to go exaétly alike, 
he refle&ted, it is faid, with a mixture of furprize and regret 
on his own folly, in having beftowed fo much time and labour 
on the more vain attempt of bringing mankind to a precife 
uniformity of fentiment concerning the intricate and myfterious 
doétrines of religion.’ 

As we can by no means approve of the charaéter the doc- 
tor has drawn of his hero, we fhall here pafs it by; and we 
with we could} confiftently with our duty, as Reviewers, have 
omitted every ftricture that feems unfavourable to his perform- 
ance ; but our readers, who are numerous enough to be called 
the Public, from the attention they pay to our labours, might 
juftly have accu‘ed us of ingratitude, had any confideration in- 
fluenced our opinion, or biafied our judgment, in a work of 
fuch general expectation —After all, notwithftanding the in- 
accuracies we have noted, this hiftory has great merit. The 
{tile is, for the moft part, pure and elegant ; the narrative clear 
and concife ; and as often as the author exerts himfelf in ob- 
- taining the beft information, the facts may be depended upon, 





Il. The Seats and Caufes of Difeafes inveftigated by Anatomy; in 
Five Bovks, containing a great Variety of Diffe@ions, with Re- 
marks, Tranflated from the Latin of John Baptift Morgagni, 
Chief Profeffor of Anatomy, and Prefident of the Univerfity at Pa- 
dua, 4y Benjamin Alexander, M.D, Three Vols. gto. Pr 
2/. 12s. 6d, Cadell. 


A’ the diffeftion of found bodies is the means of acquiring 
phyfiological knowledge, fo the pra@tice of phyfic has re- 
ceived confiderable improvement from the anatomy of the dif- 
eafed. ‘The firft author who colle&ted the fcattered obferva- 
tions of phyficians on this fubje& was Bonetus, in a work en- 
titled, The Sepulcbretum, But that compilation, theugh large 
and 
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and ufeful, had admitted a variety of imperfe&tions. Some of 
the obfervations are not difpofed under the heads to which 
they properly belong; fome are falfely copied from their aus 
thors; and of many the reality is not authenticated. We 
find alfo, the fame obferyations often repeated ; and natural 
appearances fometimes propofed as morbid ones. For all 
thefe reafons, a more accurate and faithful colleétion of fuch 
obfervations was ftill wanting; which we have the fatisfac- 
tion to fee accomplifhed in the laborious undertaking now 
before us. 

This work is written in the epiftolary manner; a form of 
compofition the profeffor generally made ufe of. Befide the ar- 
ticles in the Sepulchretum, which are here more particularly 
inveftigated, and arranged in a more perfpicuous order, it con- 
tains a great number of other cafes, taken either from the aus 
thor’s own obfervation, or that of other eminent anatomifts, 
to all which he has fubjoined his Scholia. 

The author of this Englith verfion has, in fome places of 
the work, facrificed elegance to perfpicuity: the tranflation, 
however, is faithful and accurate, and the character of it is 
comprehended in that of the original. We fhall, therefore, 
only lay before our readers the following fpecimen of the Scho- 
lia, relating to a matter of faét which has been the fubje& of 
controverfy. 

‘—To thefe two hiftories give me leave to add a third, which, 
though it does not relate to a man, but a fheep, is far from 
being unworthy of our notice. Efpecially as Bonetus, in order 
more fully to afcertain the feats of pain, has given us hiftories 
of fheep, and other animals in his Sepulchretum. This fheep 
avoided herding with the flock, and every day by intervals roll’d 
himfelf upon the earth, nor would fuffer his head to be touch’d, 
but avoided it by all poffible endeavours. Valfalva obferving 
this, and being defirous to know the origin of the pain, pur- 
ches’d and diffe&ted the fheep; nor did he find any thing mor- 
bid elfewhere than in the brain: for when he firft took it out 
from the cranium, a little acidulated water fell from that part, 
where the mamillary procefs approach’d to the os ethmoides. 
But a greater quantity of water was effus’d, when it was pull’d 
away from the pituitary gland. Then in diffeting the brain, 
when he came to the lateral ventricles, a follicle appear’d 
therein, containing a good quantity of water, being made of a 

embrane, which feem’'d to be a produétion of the pia mater, 
except that fome very {mall corpufcles were fcatter’d through 
it, refembling the medullary fubftance of the brain. The 
roots of the follicile came out from the bottom of the right 
: ventri- 
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ventricle: and wherefoever they were; below this ventricle, 
there the fubftance of the brain, both in its medullary, and 
cortical part, was corrupted all round to a confiderable extent. 
In fhort, the whole brain was extremely flaccid ; neverthelefs 
the difpofition of the nerves was as ufual. The examination 
being carried on, that part of the os ethmoides which lies un- 
der the mamillary proceffes, was found to be fo much eroded 
by the continual dripping of water from the brain, as to afford 
a free paffage from the cranium to the noftrils. 

« An obfervation nearly of this kind you will find in Bone- 
tus’s Sepulchretum, or rather in the firft century of the medico 
phyfical hiftories of Petrus Borellus, not the thirty-feventh, but 
the thirty-eighth obfervation: in this I fay rather, becaufe Bo- 
netus has omitted many things in his copy, nor has the other 
editor replac’d them, contrary to the admonitions of Peyerus ; 
fo that by reafon of omiffions of this kind which I have ob- 
ferv’d, not only in one place, but in many, it were to be 
wifh’d, that we had a new edition of the Sepulchretum, under 
the infpedion of fome diligent man, who would be at the pains 
of comparing the feveral articles, with the books from whence 
they were taken. A girl had been long troubled with a vio- 
lent pain in the crown of her head, in whom Borellus faw an 
abfcefs full of the moft limpid water, to the quantity of two 
pints, lying upon the nates cerebri and infundibulum, From 
fo deep and fo hidden a place, where the abfcefs could fcarcely 
be found, did this pain reach principally to the crown of the 
head ; and thus in fome meafure confirm’d what we have elfe- 
where obferved from Malpighi, but render’d doubtful what 
Archangelus Piccolhominus has advanc’d, that pains which are’ 
felt at the upper, or lower part of the cerebrum, are feated in 
the pia mater, which invefts the lateral ventricles of the brain ; 
for though this may fometimes be true, yet we muft attend to 
what was juft now hinted, that the other parts which lie deeper 
than the ventricles, and the bafis cerebri, are invefted with the 
fame membrane alfo, and even under that; not to mention 
other things, that the tranfverfe procefs of the dura mater is 
produc’d on both fides, quite to the borders of the fella equina 5 
and that in fo tenfe a ftate, that even on this account, it might 
be fubjeé to the fharpeft pains, either from the irritating na« 
ture of an extravafated humour, or only from a quantity of the 
fame preternaturally overloading and diftending it. \ And that 


other parts of the meninges, may be opprefs’d by congefted _. 


humours, obfervations, which may be-added to this’ firft fec- 
. tion of the Sepulchretum, will alfo thow, as for inftance, thofe 
made by Behrenfius, and by Preuflius. For it happen’d to 
both thefe gentlemen, that fcarcely had the knife reach’d to. 
Vor. XXVII. Fume, 1769. - Be | the 
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the lateral ventricles of the brain, but the included humour 
rufh’d upwards with a confiderable impetus ; fo great was its 
quantity, and fo great the force with which it urg’d the fides 
of the ventricles and the membrane that invelted them ! It is 
therefore not to be wonder’d at, if the pains of the head were 
vehement to fuch a degree, that one of the patients ran almoft 
mad with miferable howlings; and that the other, though a 
woman, was feiz’d with fucha fury, and threw herfelf head- 
long into a well. And Preuffius has fhown, not only in this, 
but in two other obfervations, that where the pain was alto- 
gether on one fide of the head, there the ventricle of that fide 
only was diftended: and where it affected one fide chiefly, and 
the other in part, there the ventricle of the one fide was much 
more diftended with water than the other; and though the 
water was extremely limpid, it was not the lefs noxious than 
if it had been yellowifh. For even thc moft limpid may con- 
tain an occult ftimulus, as I faid above, and as the hiftory of 
Cohaufenius alfo proves, in which the right fide of the cere- 
brum ; and this it was that fuffered the moft vehement pains ; 
feem’d as it were to {wim in a great quantity ‘‘ of acrid, falt, 
and perfe&ily limpid ferum.” Which, in other obfervations, 
as for inftance that of Jo. Francus, whether it was limpid or 
or not, feems to have been deftitute of ftimulating particles, 
and to have injured by preffure only: for although, upon open- 
ing the fkull, water was univerfally found, yet the’ head had 
been affeéted only with a dull and heavy pain. But to return 
to the fheep: it is probable that the pia mater which cover’d 
the fundus of the right ventricle, had been pull’d away from the 
fubftance of the brain, by the gradual congeftion of the wa- 
ter, and form’d into a follicle: and that fome particles of the 
brain, which were torn away with it, gave that corpufcular 
appearance I have fpoken of. Asto the water, which was 
found to be fomewhat acid on tafting it, this doubtlefS con- 
firms what has been already advanc’d, that water effus’d within 
the cranium, may even fometimes aét by vellicating, fo as to 
give rife to diforders of the head. But in regard to the cor- 
ruption of a part of the brain, and the great laxity of the 
whole, notwithftanding that the animal liv’d and mov’d at the 
fame time, I fhall have a more proper occafion of difcuffing 
this fubje&t hereafter. Laft of all, the erofion of the os eth- 
moides muft not be pafs’d over without fome animadverfion. 

¢ As a paflage was open’d in this-manner from the cranium 
to the noftrils,. and confequently from the noftrils to the cra- 
nium, fo if it fhould have happen’d that any animalcule had 
been feen in the brain of that fheep, our wonder would cer- 


tainly have been lefs, than when we read fo many hiftories rs 
lecte 
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leGted in the Sepulchretum, fpeaking of earth-worms and other 
worms, flies, and with God’s leave, even fcorpions, having in 
every refpect their natural appearances, as being found within 
human {fkulls, and thence accounting for the pains of the head. 
But fome are without teftimonies, fome want a more diligent 
examination, which was certainly needful; and others, if they 
are compar’d with the books from whence they were taken, 
will be found to haye a different meaning, as that which is 
produced from Fernelius. For if you turn to his defcription, 
you will wender that Bonetus has been filent upon fome things 
which ought not to be omitted, efpecially as the defcription 
is fhort; and, if you well weigh in the medical fcale, the fenfe 
of thofe things which immediately precede, you will readily 
acknowledge that thofe two worms were found without the 
cranium, in the cavities of the nofe. And it is probable that 
of the worms, fpoken of in the fcholia which are added to thefe 
hiftories, as difcharg’d from the nofe, fome had liv’d in its ca- 
vities ; but that others had crept from the ftomach into the 
noftrils, while the patient was afleep. Nor is it uncommon 
for worms to grow in the frontal finuffes, efpecially in fheep, 
by the irritation of which they are much agitated: fo that 
any one before diffeétion, might have fuppos’d this had been 
the cafe with the fheep above mentioned, fince he roll’d him- 
felf in fuch agonies on the ground.. Nay, and that it fome- 
times happens to men, to have worms form a. nidus in fimilar 
places, and bring on pains of the head, even the Arabians for- 
merly, after the opinion of the Indian phyficians, deliver’d 
down in their writings, among whom was Avicenna, who 
gives the fymptoms and the cure of the diforder. And thefe 
things are even taken notice of in thofe fcholia ; and more- 
over, we are referr’d to AZgineta, book the fourth, chapter 
the 57th, as if he there “* granted that pains were indeed ex- 
** cited by worms, but denied that they were generated in the 
“* brain.” Yet they do not for this reafon reje& thefe incredi- 
ble hiftories; but rather feek to confirm them from thence, 
’ becaufe, as it appear’d that worms might be generated from 
putrid matter in the nofe, fo they did not doubt but the fame 
might happen from an abfcefs within the fkull ; being led on 
by an error eafily pardonable in thofe times, when the inge- 
nious obfervations of our Vallifneri had not yet demonftrated 
that worms found in the nofe of a fheep were depofited by 
a fly; “nor the celebrated Reaumur, in his incomparable hif- 
tory of infe&is, had.confirm’d it. Since then it is certain, that 
thefe worms are carried from without into the noftrils of theep, 
and other animals of that kinds and fince they are {0 fre- 
quently found in the noftrils of thefe creatures, but never in 
Ee 2 their’ 
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their brain, why fhould we on the contrary believe, that al- 
though they fo feldom are found to exiit in the noftrils of men, 
they are neverthelefs often found to exift in the human brain ? 
For there is not a paflage from the nofe into the brain of a 
living perfon, as there is from the nofe to the frontal finuffes ; 
but it is entirely ftopp’d up with nervous fibres, and veffels and 
membranes, fo that not even the fmoke of tobacco, when 
drawn up, much lefs the fmalleft particle of its fineft powder, 
or the finalleft new born infect that exifts, can pafs through. 
And indeed there was formerly a time, when it was affirm’d 
from diffections, that the powder of tobacco, and much more 
the fmoke of it, had enter’d the brain; and thefe obfervations 
you will in like manner read in the Sepulchretum. Yet even 
there you will fee that one is rejeéted as falfe, that others are 
differently explain’d, and that all are immediately invalidated 
by a greater number of diffections of a contrary tendency, that 
are immediately put in contraft with them; and, if it were 
needful, many others of the fame nature might alfo be added 
to thefe, and particularly from the books of the Czfarean aca- 
demy. 

‘ What then? you will fay; fhall we believe that no little 
animal, no foot, no fnuff, was ever found within the cavity of 
the fkull? Indeed, I fufpe&t, that whoever afferts in his writ- 
ings his having really feen fuch things, was certainly impos’d 
upon, either by the tricks of fome juggler, by chance, or by 
his own incautioufnefs. For you know how deceitful the hands 
of jugglers are ; fo that a perfon who was before aware of their 
defigns, cannot with all his attention perceive, when they infi- 
nuate any thing into a place, which they pretend not to infi- 
nuate: how eafily then may a perfon be deceived, who is not 
only not forewarn’d, but intent on another thing? Nor is it 
altogether unlikely that we may be impos’d upon by accident 
itfelf: as little infe€ts may perhaps adhere to the fponge, which 
is generally us’d to wipe away the blood, upon opening the 
fkull, or to dry up any extravafated humour; and thefe infeéts, 
by the frequent application of the fponge, may be left behind 
in the brain. But incautioufnefs would more frequently give 
rife to fuch affertions: for inftance, when a flender polypous 
concretion, which is white and round, is taken for a worm; 
for it is very rare, and very difficult, for a true and living 
worm to creep fo far as into the longitudinal finus, by the 
way which | fhall mention hereafter ; yet in this finus du Ver- 
ney afferts, that a worm was found, whether he really faw it 
himielf or not. Or the incautious obferver may have. been 
deceiv’d by very {mall and crumbly concretions of matter, fuch 
as we often meet with in the male urethra at the orifices of the 
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proftate gland, and even, as I have more than once feen, within 
the proftate itfelf; for thefe particles of matter exa@ly refem- 
ble the moift granules of tobacco, both in colour and form, 
Or it is eafy to conceive, that a particle of fnuff, which was 
lodg’d in the frontal finus, may have been drawn into the ca- 
vity of the fkull, by the faw or knife of the anatomift: for it 
is very certain, that the fmalleit duft of tobacco may get into the 
frontal finus ; perhaps may fly in by chance; or drop into it 
if the head were inverted; but may moft furely be driven thi- 
ther by the force of expiration, Or finally a narrow, winding, 
and for that reafon lefs obfervable paflage, might happen to 
reach from an external ulcer into the cavity of this finus: and 
by that means, either in the dead or the living body, animal- 
cules might be tranfmitted. Other things I defignedly pafs 
over ; nor indeed is it neceflary to bring more arguments, efpe- 
cially on your account, as you are {fkill’d in the hiftory of in- 
fe&is, and can very well determine from thence, whether weevils, 
gnats, flies, fcorpions, and other animals, can live and thrive, 
notwithitanding they are fhut up ina ftreight place, altogether 
depriv’d of air, and without proper nourifhment to fubfiit on, 
And it is certain, that from the time in which natural hiftory 
began to be much ftudied, and the feveral articles of it to be 
fcrupuloufly enquir’d into, no more obfervations of that kind 
came abroad ; or at leaft very few only, and thofe believ’d by 
as few perfons. Nor did any difcovery of this kind ever hap- 
pen to Valfalva or myfelf, though former phyficians affert it to 
have happen’d fo often to them: and yet the number of heads 
which Valfalva has examined, is very confiderable; and the 
number I have examined myfelf, is perhaps not much inferior 
to his. So that, if I fhould allow any one of thefe gentlemen 
to have really feen fuch appearances, without fraud or error ; 
you muft take it for granted that Ido it rather from a reve- 
rence for their names, than from any conviction of my own 
mind, Nor need it furprife you, that after the moft fevere 
pains of the head, nothing elfe be faid to appear but a worm, 
or animalcule found within the cranium, or feen to come out 
therefrom. For there are many caufes of pain in the head, 
which either lie on the outfide of the cranium; or if they do 
exift within, do not eafily, or perhaps at all, fall under the 
notice of the fenfes. What if they are not fought after? for 
inftance, when a worm coming out from the nofe of a dying 
woman, is believ’d to have come from the brain; as if it were . 
really impofible, that it fhould have crept up there from the in- 
teftines. What if other caufes are fought after, when they 
have been already found in the brain? and yet the little worms 


which are obfery’d a day after in the water, where a portion of © 
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the brain had been macerated, are accus’d as the caufes of the 
diforder, Vehement alfo were thofe pains which two werms of 
the caterpillar kind created, before they were thrown out from 
the nofe ; yet thofe learned men Littre, and Maloer, who faw 
them, did not at all fufpeé, that they came fram the brain ; 
but accounted for them, by fuppofing that they came from the 
frontal finus, into which the very minute egg of the infe& had 
been carried by the force of refpiration. In like manner the 
learned Henckelius, when he faw two little worms like weevils 
coming forth by the fame way, and freeing the patient from 
the moft violent tortures of the head, judg’d that they had 
been perhaps drawn up into the cavities of the nofe, by incau- 
tioufly fmelling to flowers: for the young of thefe animals are 
frequently harbour’d there, and it is not uncommon for us, to 
apply them clofe to our noftrils, while we make a full and 
ftrong infpiration. And before him Gahrliepius, when he faw 
worms difcharg'd from the nofe with the fame good effe&, be- 
caufe he perceiv’d they were like thofe which are generated by 
flies, made no doubt of afcribing this offspring to a fly. And 
they were all in the right, becaufe it was their opinion, that 
thefe animals did not come from any putrefcent matter, nor 
were generated in the cavity of the fkull, but proceeded from 
the fmall eggs or rudiments of animalcules, ¢arried from with- 
out, into the receffes of the nofe. It is not fufficiently agreed 

betwixt the two celebrated men whom I firft quoted, what 

kind of remedies are to be applied, or in what manner, in or- 
der to bring out thefe worms from the noftrils. And this 

controverfy it is the more difficult perhaps abfolutely to decide 

upon, becaufe the worms are of different kinds in different 

cafes; fo that it does not feem poffible they fhould always be 

allur’d, or put to flight by the fame things. But however this 

may be, it will certainly he of advantege to know from me- 

dical hiftories, by what methods they have for the moft part 

been drawn out; to which hiftories you will add thofe things 

that are extant in the Aéts of the Czfarean academy, already 

commended, and thofe in the Commercium Literarium No- 

rimbergenfe, but efpecially what we read in the leétures of the 

great Boerhaave on his Iniftitutiones Rei Medice, where he 

mentions a girl cured by him, whofe pituitary finuffes were all 

full of worms. But as they chiefly inhabit the frontal finuffes, 
which is indicated by the pain beginning, and being the moft 
troublefome, in the region of either finus, efpecially when join’d 
with a fenfe of motion and gnawing ; Littre therefore judg’d it 
proper, that if all other affiftances fail’d, the aid of furgery 
fhould be cail’d in, as an operation on the frontal bone was 
neither difficult nor dangerous, AndI do not doubt but he 
meant 
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meant to recommend the fame operation with Cafar Magatus 
formerly us’d, as T have heard from Vallifneri; that is, to tre-. 
pan the bone quite into the finus, and to take out the worm, 
which he had prediéted was contained there, to the great ad- 
miration of the {peétators ; and thus he happily rid the patient 
of the pain, againft which all other applications had been.of 
no effeét. And if Vallifneri had publifhed the account of this 
cure from the manufcript of the author, as I hop’d in my Ad- 
verfaria, I fhould perhaps have learn’d among other things, 
‘ mot unworthy to be known, whether the fame fuccefs attended 
the clofing up of the expos’d finus, that had-attended the tre- 
panning of the bone ; for how much difficulty there is to bring 
that about, Cornelius Celfus has already obferved ; and after 
him the furgeons commended by Palfin; and Palfin himfelf 
has alfo obferved the caufes of this difficulty, and the great. 
mifchiefs that arife from this finus not being clos’d up; and ia 
like manner that excellent archiater Nicolaus Rofenius, whom 
i faw while I was revifing this letter; and from him you may 
fele& many things to be compar’d with Verheyen, who feems 
to fpeak of the fame ftage-quack as Palfin ; and to be added 
to what! have already given out, upon that obfervation of 
Celfus. But if you would have further examples of worms 
found, as they fay, within the fkull, or thrown out from the 
cavities of the nofe, you will meet with both kinds of them, 
among thofe things which Daniel Le Clerc has related, and in- 
termix’d with remarks for the moft part: of the fecond kind 
you will find many among the inftances taken notice of, or 
propofed by John Saltzman, who has negleéted neither to men- 
tion the fymptoms of them, nor the methods by which they 
were difcharg’d.’ 

To recommend this ufef:il work to the perufal of every mem- 
ber of the faculty, it is fufficient to obferve, that in reforming 
the Sepulchretum of Bonetus, in adding a great number of 
obfervations to thofe which had formerly been colleéted, and 
in minutely inveftigating the caufes of morbid appearances, 
the celebrated Italian, at the clofe of a long-protraéted life, 
devoted to phyfical refearches, has, in the original of this pub- 
lication, bequeathed to the world an ineftimable treafure of 
anatomical fa&s and obfervations, fuch as never before were 
amaffed into one collection ; whence both the phyfiologift and 
praGitioner may draw many materials for the advancement of 
saecical fcience. 
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III. A Biographical Hiffory of England, from Egbert the Great to 
the Revolution : confifting of Charaders di/pofed in different Claffes, 
and adapted to a Mithedical Catalogue of engraved Britifo Heads. 

“Intended as an Effay towurds reducing our Biography to Syfiem, 
and a Help to the knowledge of Portraits. By the Rev. ]. Granger, 
Vicar of Shiplake in Oxfordfhire. 4 Vols. gto, Pr. 2l. 25. 
Davies. 


ME: Granger, in drawing the charaéters of both parties, ° 

during the unhappy reign of Charles [. and the ufurpa- 
tion that fucceeded it, is generally not only juft but happy, 
and writes according to the beft authorities. Some prints which 
he has mentioned reprefenting archbifhop Laud, fhews to 
what lengths his enemies carried their malice; and our author 
has humanely praifed his induftry, learning, and piety, with- 
out taking notice of his fuperttitious turn, which, as appears 
by his Diary, was weak even tocontempt. Had Mr. Granger 
perufed bifhop Hackett’s life of archbifhop Williams, he might 
have found fome curious anecdotes of that great prelate, pare 
ticularly his vindication from a charge of incontinency brought 
sgainft him with the deke of Buckingham’s mother. The 
archbifhop, it feems, when he was a young man, fell in with 
a notion very common in thofe days, that it was practicable 
to fly, and getting upon a height, he threw himfelf from it and 
expanded his wings, which, however, were not elaftic enough 
to prevent his receiving an ugly fall, the confequence of which 
fufficiently proved the impoffibility of his being guilty. Our 
author very properly praifes the mildnefs of archbifhop Juxon’s 
character, the gentlenefs of his manners, and the integrity of 
his life. He might have added, that he was the moft prudent 
of all his order with regard to temporal affairs; and, what 
would have been particularly feafonable at this jun&ure, that, 
when he was lord high treafurer, he kept the beft pack of 
hounds, the beft ftable of horfes, and was the boldeft fox- 
hunter of any man in England. 

We are fomewhat doubtful of the authenticity of that part 
of Spotfwood’s hiftory which relates to his converfation with 
James I. concerning the chara¢ier of his mother, Mary queen 
of Scots; nay, we can almoft venture to pronounce, that it 
never happened. Pity it is, that we have fo few particulars 
relating to Fuller, author of the Hiftory of the Worthies, and 
other works. We agree with Mr. Granger’s cenfure, that * he 
was unhappy in having a vein of wit, as he has taken un- 
common pains to write up to the bad tafte of his age, which 
was much fonder of conceit than fentiment.’ _ But notwith- 
ee fianding 
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ftanding the juftnefs of this cenfure, he is one of the moft en- 
tertaining as well as inftructive authors of that age, and, like 
Shakefpeare, his moft reprehenfible paflages arife from an exu- 
berance of wit, and often learning. Our author’s account of 
the famous phyfician, Sir Theodore Mayerne, is as follows. 

‘ Sir Theodore Mayerne, a native of Geneva, is perhaps the 
only inftance of a phyfician, who was retained in that cha- 
racter by four kings; namely, Henry IV. of France, James I. 
of England, and the two Charles’s. His reputation was de- 
fervedly great in his profeflion; and he may be jaftly con- 
fidered as one of the reformers of the art of phyfic ; as he was 
among the firft that introduced the chemical practice, which 
time and experience have fully eftablithed. He died of the ef- 
feéts of bad wine ; a flow poifon, which the weaknefS of old 
age rendered a quick one. He foretold the time of his death 
to his friends, with whom he had been moderately drinking at 
a tavern in the Strand; and it happened according to his pre- 
diétion. The library at the college of phyficians, was partly 
given to that fociety by Sir Theodore Mayerne, and partly by 
the Marquis of Dorchefter. There is‘a catalog: cof his works, 
in the ** Athenz Oxonienfes,” among which is a book of re- 
ceipts in cookery. It is to be wifhed, for the good of man- 
kind, that other fkilful phyficians would write receipts of this 
fort ; but not altogether according to Cheyne’s aphorifm, which 
is, ‘* That the moft infipid things are the moft wholefome.”—~ 
Ob. March, 1655, 1. 83.’ 

To this we fhall only add, that Sir Theodore was the great 
patron of the ftibium or antimony, which was fo long excluded 
from the Materia Medica by Guy Patin, and the French phyfi- 
cians ; and he is fuppofed to have died 10,000]. richer than 
Dr. Radcliffe. 

The following author may be confidered as a curiofity in his 
kind, and we fhall only add, that he was the intimate friend 
of Camden, who affifted him in tranflating his Britannia. 

‘ Philemon Holland, commonly called the ‘ Tranflator 
‘«« General of his age,” was educated in the univerfity of Cam- 
bridge. He was for many years, a fchoolmafter at Coventry, 
where he praétifed phyfic. He tranflated ‘* Livy, Pliny’s 
Natural Hiftory, Plutarch’s Morals, Suetonius, Ammianus 
Marcellinus, Xenophon’s Cyropedia, and Camden’s Brie 
tannia,” into Englifh; and the geographical part of Speed’s 
Theatre of Great-Britan,” into Latin. The “ Britannia,” 
to which he made many ufeful additions, was the moft valuable 
of his works. It is furprifing that a man of two profeffions, 
could find time to tranflate fo much ; but it appears from the 
date of the “* Cyropadia,” that he continued to tranflate = 
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he was 80 years of age. Ob. 1636, 1. 85.—He made the 
following epigram upon writing a large folio with a fingle 
pen. : 

With one fole pen I writ this book, 

Made of a grey goofe quill, 

A pen it was when it I took, 

And a pen [ leave it {till.’ 


£ John Cleaveland, fays our author, received his education 
jn the univerfity of Cambridge, where he enjoyed a fellowthip ; 
but was, in the Civil War, eje&ed from it for his loyalty. 
He, foon after his ejeftion, went to Oxford, where he was 
much careffed for his wit, which he exerted in feveral fatirical 
pieces againft the fanaticks. Mr Aubrey informs us, that he 
went from Oxford te the garrifon at Newark ; where, upon 
drawing up certain articles for the royalifts, he would needs 
add this fhort conclufion, ** And we annex our lives as a label 
«< to our truft.” That gentleman adds, that after the king 
was beaten out of the ficld, he came to London, and entered 
himfelf at Gray’s Inn, where he and Samuel Butler, of the 
fame fociety, had a club every night.’ 

Mr Granger fays, that Cleaveland never was in holy orders 5 
Lloyd tells us, that he was fellow of St. John’s, and that he 
was turned out of his fellowthip. Be that as it will, his fa- 
mous fatire againft the Scotch rendered him extremely obnoxi- 
ous to that nation, and he happened to be taken prifoner by 
a parfy of their troops in the North, commanded by David 
Lefley, afterwards lord Newark. Being difcovered by the papers 
he had about him, the officers who took him, gave him an 
affurance of the gallows, and Cleaveland received the news with 
that magnanimity and pride, which is the concomitant of great 
felf-confequence ; for he confoled himfelf with the thoughts 
of his dying a martyr in the caufe of his fovereign, and hay- 
ing his name tranfmitted with peculiar encomiums in the an- 
nals of loyalty. He was introduced with fome other prifoners 
to Lefley, who could neither read nor write, and who awarde4 
to each his proper fate by hanging, whipping, or imprifoning. 
When it came to be Cleaveland’s turn, he prefented himfelf at 
the bar with.a confcious dignity, and his enemies did not fail to 
aggravate his offences, producing at the fame time a bundle of 
his verfes. ‘ Js this all, faid the general, ye have to charge 
him with; for fhame, for fhame! let the poor fellow go about 
his bufine’s, and fell his ballads.’ This contemptuous flight 
affected Cleaveland fo much, that he is faid to have drowned 
the remembrance of it in ftrong liquors, which haftened his 


death. It appears, however, by Thurloe’s papers, that Cleave- 
ee land 
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land was a perfon of note among the royalifts, and that he-had 
a place of fome confequence in their army. 

Our author is mifinformed by bifhop Burnet with regard to 
the iffue of Vandyke’s wife; Mary Ruthven, daughter of the 
earl of Gowry, ftanding very near to the fucceffion of the 
crown of England, to which fhe had not the finalleft pretence, 
being daughter to lord Melvil, by a daughter of the eatl of 
Athol, whom he married after the death of queen Margaret, 
daughter to Henry VII. 

The fecond volume of this work introduces the Intertegnum, 
comprehending the time between the death of Charles I. and 
the reftoration of his fon Charles I]. The character drawn by 
our author of Oliver Cromwell is as follows. 

‘ This great man, whofe genius was awakened by the dif 
tractions of his country, was looked upon as oné of the people, 
till he was upwards of forty years of age. He is an amazing 
inftance of what ambition, heated by enthufiafm, reftreined by 
judgment, difguifed by hypocrify, and aided by natural vigour 
of mind, can do. He was never opprefied with the weight, or 
perplexed with the intricacy of affairs; but his deep penetta< 
tion, indefatigable aGivity, and invincible refolution, feenied 
to render him a matter of al) events. He péerfuaded without 
eloquence ; and exaéted obedience, more from the terror of 
his name, than the rigour of his adminiftration. He appeared 
as a powerful inftrument in the hand of Providence, and dared 
to appeal to the decifions of Heaven for the juftice of his 
caufe. He knew every mah of abilities in the three king- 
doms, and endeavoured to avail himfelf of their refpeétive ta- 
lents. He has always been regarded by foréigners, and of 
Jate years by the generality of his countrymen, as the greateft 
man this nation ever produced, It has béen difputed which 
he deferved moft, ** a halter or a crown;” and there is no 
tefs difparity betwixt the characters drawn of him, and the re- 
ports propagated by his enemits and his friends. Colonel Lind- 
fey affirmed that he faw him enter into a formal contraé with 
the Devil; and Dawbeny has drawn ** a Parallel betwixt 
Mofes the Man of God, and Oliver the Proteétor.” He died 
in his bed, on the 3d of September, a day which he had long 
efteemed fortunate, in the year 1658. The French court 
went into mourning for him ; but the famous Mademoifelle de 
Montpenfier difdained to pay that refpeét to the memory of aa 
ufurper.’ 

This ‘chara&ter is very happily hit off, if we regard events 
only; and the prepoffeffions of the public in Cromwell’s favour 
run fo ftrongat prefent, that we fhall not attempt todifapprove it ; 
efpecially, as it receives the higheft fan3ion by the royalifts: 
being 
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being driven to the ridiculous fuppofition of Cromwell’s com- © 
pact with the devil, juft before the battle of Worcefter, which 
has been fo gravely and fo circumftantially related by the hif- 
torian Echard. This compaét furely was very generous on the 
part of Cromwell, who promifed to give himfelf up to his ful- 
phureous majefty at the time when he was at the head of an 
army that muft have been victorious had the devil himfelf 
joined the royalifts. 

Treton, whom Mr, Granger has very faithfully characterized, 
was by far the ableft, the braveft, and the moft virtuous man 
of the rebel party, and in every refpe&t fuperior to Cromwell 
himfelf. He was a republican by principle, and the Xenophon 
of that caufe, his fword and his pen being equally capable of 
ferving it. Our author, in his account of Bulftrode Whitelocke, 
who, both as a politician and lawyer, made fo great a figure 
in thofe days, has not informed us, that after the reftoration 
of CharJes II. he out-proftituted by his writings the moft pro- 
flitute advocates for defpotifm, that he might gain pardon and 
preferment. Mr. Granger gives the following account of Mrs. 
Catharine Philips, the famous Orinda : 

* Catherine, daughter of John Fowler, a merchant of Lon- 
don, and wife of James Philips, of the priory of Cardigan; 
Efq. was much and defervedly efteemed for her poetical ta- 
lents. She was ftyled, ‘* The matchlefs Orinda,” and indeed 
fhone without a rival among the female wits of her time. She 
was author of feveral poems, which are more to be admired 
for propriety and beauty of thought, than for harmony of ver- 
fification, in which fhe was generally deficient. She tranflated 
the ** Pompey” and ** Horace” of Corneille, and is faid to 
have been aflifted in the former by Charles lord Buckhurft 
and Mr. Waller. ‘* Pompey” was a&ed with applaufe in Ire- 
land, and ‘* Horace” by perfons of quality at court. Her Let- 
ters to Sir Charles Cotterel have been much admired, and are 
among the beft of her works. Dr. Jeremy Taylor, who was 
her intimate friend, has addrefled his excellent ** Letter on the 
Meafures and Offices of Friendfhip,” to her. Od. une, 1654 
~£t. 32. Her works were publithed after her deceafe, in 1667.’ 

We have feleéed this charaéter, which is drawn from 
the beft accounts given by her contemporaries, as a proof of 
that fervile adulation paid by the brighteft wits in Charles II’s 
reign to every thing that had the fmalleft relation to French 
productions, and to the feebleft attempts at poetry, made by 
any one who had the honour to wear a petticoat. We are fur- 
prized that our author, in mentioning Sir William Dugdale, has 
been filent with regard to the very fine prints, feveral of them 


done by Hollar in his beft manner, that adorn fome editions of 
his 
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his Origines Judiciales, though he has mentioned the fame per- 
fons, who were all of them judges, in other prints. 

The following is an account of a moft learned writer, to 
whofe memory his countrymen have not done fufficient honour, 
and whofe character deferves to be better known. 

‘ John Greaves ; infcribed, ** Effigies Fobannis Gravii, A. D. 
1650. £. M. fee.” 

* This eminent mathematician and antiquary was matter, in 

a high degree, of the natural and acquired qualifications which 
were neceflary to extend thofe branches of fcience to which he 
applied himfelf. He was educated at Baliol College in Ox- 
ford, from which he removed to Merton. He was afterwards, 
on the foot of his great merit, chofen geometry profeffor of 
Grefham College. His ardent thirft of knowledge foon care 
ried him into feveral parts of Europe, where he eagerly feized 
every opportunity of improving it. His next voyage was into 
the Eaftern countries ; where nothing remarkable in the hea- 
vens, earth, or even fubterraneous places, feems to have efcaped 
his nice obfervation. He, with indefatigable induftry, and 
even at the peril of his life, colle&ed a confiderable number 
of Arabic, Perfic, and Greek manufcripts for archbifhop 
Laud. Of thefe he well knew the value, as he was a mafter 
of the languages in which they were written. He alfo col- 
le&ted for that prelate many oriental gems and coins. He 
took a more accurate furvey of the Pyramids than any traveller 
who went before him. On his return from the Eaft, he vifited 
feveral parts of Italy a fecond ‘time. During his ftay at Rome, 
he made a particular enquiry into the true ftate of the ancient 
weights and meafures. Soon after he had finifhed his fecond 
voyage, he was chofen Savilian profeffor of aftronomy at Ox- 
ford. He was eminently qualified for this profefforfhip, as the 
works of ancient and modern aftronomers were familiar to him. 
His books relating to oriental learning, his ** Pyramidographia, 
or a Defcription of the Pyramids in AZgypt,” his ** Epoche 
Celebriores,” and other curious and ufeful pieces, of which 
Mr. Ward has given us a catalogue, fhew him to have been a 
great man. ‘Thofe which he intended to publifh would have 
fhewn him to be a greater; but he was ftopped in his great 
career by death, the sth of October, 1652, in the soth year of 
his age.’ 

Mr. Granger, as a contraft to the above charafer, has given 
us an account of the famous William Lilly, John Gadbury, 
Sir George Wharton, and other aftrologers, who lived in or 
before the reign of Charles If, Our author has not been fuf- 
ficiently informed with regard to the character of the firft duke 
of Queenfberry, who was the ableft minifter of his country, if 
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hot of his time. He has treated Sharp, archbifhop of St, Ani- 
drew’s, with too much acrimony, by adopting the reports of: 
Burnet, and the Scotch fanatics, particularly Wodrow. It hap- 
pens fortunately for the memory of that prelate, that the laft 
mentioned hiftorian, in order to fix upon Sharp the charge of 
the blackeft apoftacy, has publifhed the correfpondence - be- 
tween him and his brethren, when he was employed as their agent 
with Charles If. before, and at the time of the: reftoration : 
jt does not, however, appear, from any part of the corref- 
ondence, that Sharp deferved the charaéter which our author 
$2 given him; though he is fufficiently reprehenfible for his 
feverities to the Prefbyterians and fanatics, while he was pri- 
mate of Scotland. 7 

The more we advance in our review of this curious per- 
formance, the more we are bewildered in our feletions of 
quotations, and find it the mote difficult to do juftice to the 
author. Amidft fuch a prodigious variety of faGs and cha« 
raéters he has introduced, when we truft to our own judgment, 
we think it amazing that he has committed fo few, and thofe 
very trivial miftakes. His performance has the property 
of thofe great mafters of drawing, who can call up a refem- 
blance, fo as to render a figure known from the flighteft con- 
tour, or touch of a peculiarity belonging to the fubje&t. The 
number of the portraits he has introduced difables him often 
from doing more; and tho’ his work is not intended as a complete 
civil and military hiftory of England during the times he treats 
of, yet the reader, perufing this performance, will enter with 
double pleafure and fatisfaction upon thofe hiftories. 

We hall illuftrate what we mean by a very intelligible cafe, 
and which may very poflibly happen. Suppofing an artift, quite 
a ftranger to hiftory, was employed on that excellent fubjeét of 
Cromwell’s turning the parliament out of doors. He might un- 
doubtedly, by his abilities in his profetfion, form a very beautiful 

iece with regard to the ordonnance, the grouping, the ca- 
th the proper difpofitions of fhade and light; but what a 
fuperior character muft his piece acquire, when, by the affift- 
ance of our author’s work, he is enabled to defcribe the fea- 
tures, the looks, and the charaéters of every itidividual figure ! 
the intrepidity of Cromwell, the alaecrity of Ingoldfby, the 
fiercenefs of Harrifon, the fervility of Martin, the aftonifhment 
of the fpeaker, the indignation of Vane and Wentworth, and 
the amazement of the whole! fo that every particular figure 
points, in a manner, at itsown name in hiftory. Upon the 
whole, we fincerely recommend this Biographical Hiftory to 
the patronage of the public, and to the perufal of every reader 
who would with to be an entertaining companion upon that 

fubject. : - 
, IV. Uni- 
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IV. Univerfal Reftitution farther defended; being a Supplement to the 
Book ixtitled Univerfal Refitution a Scripture Dodriae. 8ve. 
Pr. 2s. Dodfley. 


THE doftrine of an abfolute eternity of torment, in a future 

ftate, has been thought fo repugnant to reafon, and the mo- 
ral attributes of God, that many eminent writers have endea- 
voured to fhew, that it has no real foundation in Scripture, 
They have obferved, that the original words, p55 yy in He- 
brew, and aswy in Greek, with their plurals and derivatives, 
which are generally made ufe of by the facred writers to de- 
termine the duration of future punifhments, do not fignify an 
abfolute eternity, but only an age, or period, or an indefinite 
{pace of time, unlefs when they are applied to the Deity, and 
the nature of the objeé& gives them a fenfe, of which they 
are otherwife incapable. 

The author of thefe letters attempts not only to refute the 
arguments which have been advanced in favour of the come 
monly-received opinion, but to eftablifh the do@trine of an uni- 
verfal reftitution. 

The principal objection which he undertakes to anfwer is 
contained in thefe words of our Saviour—Zdt is better for thee to 
enter into life maimed, than having tao hands to go into hell, into 
the fire unquenchable; where the worm dieth not, and the fire is not 
quenched. Mark ix. 43, 44. Upon which he obferves, that 
the expreffion of unguenchable fire, &c. occurs in Jeremiah—JZ 
ewill kindle a fire in the gates of Ferufalem, and it hall not be 
quenched, ch. xvii. 27, and in Ifaiah—They foall look upon the 
carcaffes of the men that have tranfgreffed againft me, for their worm 
foall not die, neither fhall their fire be quenched, ch. \xvi. 24, not 
meaning that their fire fhould burn for ever ; but only that it 
fhall burn till its end fhall be accomplifhed; that is, till it 
fhall have utterly confumed the thing deftined to be burnt, 

‘ Now, fays he, if Jerufalem after its burning in the fire, 
that fhali not be quenched, fhall revive out of the flames, like gold 
refined, in frefh refplendency, and more than its original glory, 
why may not the fubjeéts of Geenna after being tormented, 
confumed, and at laft even killed in its flames, revive again 
by the powers of a regenerating energy, into the purity and 
condition of the fons of God? Becaufe no objection can be of- 
fered again{t the death, diffolution, and reftoration of the one, 
but what equally concludes againft the demolifhing, wafting, 
and rebuilding of the other. ; 

‘ For is the fire of Geenna called a fire that fhall not be 


quenched ? With equal authority is Jerufalem faid to be burnt 
| in 
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in a fire that fhall not be quenched. Were the cities of Ju- 
dea perifhable ? We are affured by the Scriptures, as powerfully 
as words can do it, that the foul axoaeces fhall perith, xera- 
yarwoes fhall confume, xaragbepnceras fhall corrupt, ¢Zoro- 
Spevdnesras thall be deftroyed, awrcbavertas fhall die. 

¢ Have we clear and literal promifes, that Judea fhall again 
become a place of cities, a nation of the Jews, a garden of 
Eden, and the glory of the world? 4nd fo is the reftitution of 
all things as exprefly promifed. (Aas iii. 21. Ph. ii. 10, 13. 
Col. i. 19,—23.) It is as literally true that Chrift died for all, 
(Rom. viii. 32. 2 Cor. vy. 14. 1 John ii, 2.) that he has ran- 
fomed all, (Heb. ii. g. 1 Tim. ii. 6.) and reconciled all to 
God, (Rom. v. 15,—19. 2 Cor. ii. 18, 19.) and that all 
fhall be reconciled or conciliated to him, and made alive b 
him as their common father, (1 Cor. xv. 22.) and united in 
him as their common head, (Eph. i. 10.) 

‘ The creatures of God die not in order to be extin&t, but 
in order to be quickened into freth exiftence, and to be raifed 
into a newnefs of life: And it being exprefsly promifed that 
God fhall be all in all, and fhall fill all things, fin and death 
and hell can 4y xo means make the promifes of God of none effe2. 

‘ This world, with all the creatures in it, is in-a degene. 
rate, unnatural condition; it muft then perifh in order to its 
reftitution. ‘The heavens and elements will diffolve, and the 
ftars fall from their fpheres ; they are in an unnatural and def- 
perate ftate of being, and diffolve to recover a better and 
purer exiftence. And for a like purpe/e, I fuppofe, does the 
Lord permit the wicked to perifh; they perifh to revive again. 
So the Jews (who muft all of them, even all Ifrael, revive and 
be reftored after the days of the Anti-Chrift) perifh, and 
feem to be no more, that (Ezek. xxxvii.) they may revive into 
a cleanfed people, and their dry bones become a fanfuary to 
their God.’ 

From this extra&, our readers will be able to form a pro- 
per judgment of the writer’s hypothefis, and the proofs on 
which it is founded. 

In our obfervations on Mr. Burton’s Effay on the numbers 
of Daniel and St. John *, we had occafion to fhew,* that the 
notion of a reftoration of the Jews, in a future period, which 
our author adopts, is a rabbinical dream ; and that the pro- 
plrecies which are ufually brought in fupport of it, are mifap- 
plied, haviog been fulfilled by the return of the Jews from cap- 
tivity, under the condu& of Zerubbabel, The doétrineof an 
univerfal reftitution, though it may feem to be’a pleafing fpe- 


- ® Yol. XXII. p. gt. See alfo Vol. XIX. p, 182. 
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énlation, .is not fo clearly revealed in the facred writings, as 
this author apprehends. Many of the texts which ‘he has pro- 
duced as proofs of it, are capable of a different meaning. He 
appears, however, to be a perfon of learning and moderation : 
his difquifition, therefore, though it may not afford fatisfaction, 

is intitled to a candid acceptation. 





V. The Roman Hifory, from the Foundation of the City of Rome, 
to the Defiruion of the Weftern Empire. By Dr. Goldfinith, 
2 Vols. 8v0. Pr. i2s. bound. Davies. 


"Tes performance is feafonable, and well executed. Though, 

the author in his preface modeftly calls it, a compilation ra- 
ther than a work, yet we hazard nothing in recommending it as 
an excellent and elegant digeft of the Roman Hiftory. Dr. Gold- 
fmith has arranged facts as they came to his hand, for the be- 
nefit of readers who cannot enter into critical difquifitions 
upon the Roman Hiftory ; though perhaps of all hiftories fince 
the commencement of time, that of the Romans require fuch 
inveftigations the moft. Whether Fabius Pi&tor, or fome later 
writer, was the firft who gave authentic accounts of Roman 
affairs ; whether every fingle fa& of their hiftory to the time 
of the laft Tarquin, was a fiction, are queftions which, though 


_worthy of critical examination, do not fall within our dilqui- 


fition. 
The early ages of Rome, be their hiftory real or fiXitious, 


afford many noble charaéters of virtue and public fpirit, which 
have been of infinite ufe to fucceeding times; and we will 
venture to fay, that the prefent generation would be lofers, 
were they awakened from the delightful dream of fo much vir- 
tue and patriotifm, which pafs in review before their eyes, at- 
tended by the moft interefting and probable circumftances. 

It is but doing juftice to Dr. Goldfmith, to fay, ‘that in his 
hiftory he fteers fo wide of the marvellous, that we read it with 
the fame rational pleafure, as we do that of England or France, 
or any other ftate now exifting ; and his manner of telating it 
leaves very little room fofallegorizing any of its faés. One 
of the moft critical pats’ of this hiftory, is, a faddent tranfi- 
tion which-the Romans made from the regal to the republican 
form of government, and of this we think our author has ac- 
quitted himfelf in a very mafterly manner. 

‘ The regal power, fays he, being overthrown, a form of | go- 
vernment, nominally republican, was fubftituted in its room.’ 
The fenate however, referved by far the greateft fhare of the au- 
thority tothemfelves, and decorated their own body with all the 
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fpoils of depofed monarchy. The centuries of the people chof 
from.among the fenators, inftead of aking, two annual magiftrates, 
whom they called confuls, with power equa] to that of the re- 

al, and with the fame privileges, and the fame enfigns of au- 
thority. Though the liberty of the people was but very little 
encreafed by this inftitution, yet to it Rome afterwards, in a 
great meafure, owed its unequalled grandeur. In the life of a 
king, there are many periods of indolence and of patlion, that 
ferve to divert him from the public good ; but in a common- 
wealth, governed by magiftrates annually chofen, each has no 





time to lofe, and to attain his ambition, all his exertions muft - - 


be within the year, Hence it is, that thofe magiftrates were 
ever perfuading to fome new war, and pointing out frefh ene- 
mies every day. The people thus kept in continual alarms, 
attained a more perfect knowledge of the military arts, and 
were better enabled to adopt the improvements of the various 
nations they were led to engage.’ 

The animated manner ia which our author recounts the be- 
haviour of Brutus in judging and condemning his fons to 
death, gives a melancholy pleafure in the perufal ; and, in- 
deed, the author has entered with great {pirit into the capi- 
tal tranfaGtions which happened during the infant ftate of the 
Roman republic. The behaviour of Mutius, Clelia,. Vale- 
rius, and other Romans, is defcribed with a proper fire, aud at 
the fame time with a juft precifion. The following quotation 
is judicious, and the reader of this work ought to keep it in 
his eye while he is reading the hiftory of the republic. 

‘ The Romans, under their kings, had only two ways of 
{ubfifting, by agriculture and by plunder; they lived either by 
labouring their own lands, or by reaping the harvefts which 
had been fown by their enemies. Soon, however, after the ex- 
tinction of royalty, the fenators and patricians, who were in 
effect fovereigns of the country, appropriated to themfelves the 
greateft part of the lands which were the rights of conqueft, 
and infenfibly extended their own pofeffions at the expence of 
the public. In vain the foldier fought to enlarge the limits of 
the dominions of Rome, the great came in and fhared the 
fruit of his labour, though they had no participation in the 
danger. The poverty of the foldier by thefe means, obliged | 
him to borrow money upon ufury, and as that was exorbitant, 
it only ferved to encreafe his wretchednefs. The laws alfo of 
Rome permitted the creditor to feize the perfon of the infol-_ 
vent debtor, and to employ him asa flave, till the debt was 
paid: this complication of mifery foon excited the murmurs of 
the poor, till from entreaties to their miafters, they proceeded 
to menaces, The attempt of Tarquin to regain the crowa, 
feemed 
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feemed to them a favourable. conjuncture, to,regain thofe rights, 
of which they had been infenfibly-deprived. When the con- 
fuls therefore came to levy men in: orde? to oppofe him, to 
their great amazement, all the poor, and all who were loaded 
with debt, refufed to enlift, declaring that thofe who enjoyed 
the advantages of peace, might undergo the fatigues of war, 
but that for their part, they were wearied with expofing their 
lives for nothing, or for what was ftill worfe, fer mafters who 
undervalued their labours, and only rioted upon their diftrefs, 
They acknowledged no city nor, country, they faid, which 
would not give them protection, and by leaving Rome, they 
only left behind them their miferies, their oppreffors, and their 
debts. ‘They therefore infifted, that their debts fhould be cane 
celled by a-decree of the fenate, as the only means of inducing 
them tothe field. At firft the fenate endeavoured to appeafe 
the populace by gentle methods, but finding thefe unfaccefs- 
ful, they entered into a ferious confideration upon fo important 
an affair. There were fome fora free remiflion of all debts, 
as the fafeft and fecureft method at that jun@ture, Others 
urged the dangerous confequences of this,condefcenfion, ad- 
vifing, that only fuch fhould be enlifted, as thought fit to 
give in their names, and that the reft thould be treated with 
contempt, At length they-came to a refolution to put off the 
impending evil by delay, and to publifh an order, that no deb- 
tor fhould be molefted during the continuance of the war. The 
people however, to whom the fenate offered this fufpenfion as 
a favour, refufed it with acrimony and contempt. They knew 
that this was only putting off that grievance, which would foon 
fall upon them with encreafed feverity; they knew that the 
approach of the enemy had extorted from the fenate what they 
would refume when their terrors fhould be over, and therefore 
they {till perfifted in their demands. The numberof the male- 
conrents encreafed every hour, and many of the people who 
were neither poor nor inyolved in debt, entered into and fhared 
their griefs, either from a confcioufnefs of the re&titude of their 
demands, or from the natural diflike which all men have to 
their fuperiors. In this exigence therefore, the fenate, who 
faw the commonwealth upon the brink of ruin, had recourfe 
to an expedient, which, though fuccefsful for the prefent, in a 
courfe of ages was fatal to the republick of Rome» The con- 
fuls finding their authority infofficient, offered the people to 
elect a temporary magiftrate, who fhould have abfolute power, 
not only over all ranks of ftate, but even over the laws them- 
felves. To this, the plebeians, who held the fenate in abhor- 
rence, readily confented, willing to give up their own power 
for the fake of abridging that of their fuperiors. In confe- 
quence of this, Largius was cone’ the firft diGiator of ait 
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for fo was this high office called, being nominated to it by his 
colleague in the confulfhip. Thus the people who could not 
bear to hear the name of king even mentioned, readily fub- 
mitted to a magiftrate poffefied of much greater power : fo 
much do the names of things miflead us, and fo little is any 
form of government irkfome to people when it coincides with 
their prejudices, ‘This was the firft intermiffion of the confu- 
lar power about ten years after it had been eftablifhed.’ 

The ftory of Corolianus, as told by our author, engrafts the 
flowers of language upon the truth of hiftory. 

Dr. Goldfmith has very judicioufly conduéted his hiftory in a 
mean between the unimportant narratives of Catrou and Rouille, 
and the bufh-fighting manner of Vertot, who is wonderfully 
delighted with revolutions, which more than half defcribe 
themfelves. The conneétion between the ftill and the ani- 
mated fcenes of hiftory is the moft difficult part for an author 
to execute, and in this province we think the doétor has been 
eminently fuccefsful. The following account of the rife of the 
Agrarian law, which was propofed by Spurius Caffius, who, 
according to our author afpired to be king of Rome, is of the 
greate(t importance for underftanding the hiftory of the Ro- 
man republic. 

‘ To make friends in every part of the ftate, he gave the 
Latins one moiety of the conquered lands remaining, and re- 
ferved the other part for the poor citizens of Rome. Not con- 
tent with this, he was refolved to encreafe his popularity by 
diftributing among the poer fome lands which had long been 
in the poffeffion of the rich, and which he afferted to be the 
property of the publick. Accordingly, on the day fucceeding 
that of his triumph, giving an account, according to cuftom, 
of what he had done, he expatiated upon his extraordinary care 
and wife management of the commonwealth; on hie having 
encreafed the fubjeé&ts and citizens of Rome, and on his own 
peculiar endowments for guiding the ftate; he went on to ob- 
ferve, that however extenfive the conquefts of Rome might be, 
it fignified but little, tf the rich only enjoyed the advantages 
of them ; if that while the fenate and patricians lived in af- 
fluence, the veteran foldier pined in want and obfcurity. He 
therefore was of opinion, that an exaét eftimate fhould be 
made of al} the lands taken from the enemy, which were now 
in poffeffion of the rich, and that they fhould be equally divided 
among the lower citizens.’ This was the original of the fa- 
mous Agrarian law, which afterwards caufed fuch difturbances 
among the people. Nothing could exceed the indignation of 
the fenate upon hearing it propofed; as they had before been 
almoft ftript of their public rights, they faw this attacked them 
in their private poflefions: all that fortune which their an- 
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ceftors or themfelves had acquired by. valour or induftry,. was 
mow deftined to te plundered from them, to be diftributed 
among the indolent, the extravagant, and the bafe. One de- 
liberation fucceeded upon another to concert meafures how to 
fruftrate the effects of this law, and the ambition of Caffius, 
The people were not lefs mutinous on their part; the tri- 
bunes, and thofe whofe fortunes were above the loweft rank 
were unwilling to be reduced to a level with the meaneft of - 
thofe they pretended to dire&: the clients of the rich were at- 
tached to the intereft of their patrons; but notwithftanding 
this, the majority of the multitude, with Caffius at their head, 
‘ftrenuoufly clamoured for the Agrarian law, and threatened 
deftruction to the empire, in cafe of refufal. Even feveral of 
the Hernici and Volfci were called inon this occafion to en- 
ereafe the tumult, or to bring off the propofer, in cafe of 
failure. At laft, the fenate perceived the heceffity of comply- ~ 
ing, and therefore gave the populace a promife, that the 
lands fhould be divided among them according to their de- 
fire; but that the allies and affociates, who had no part in ac- 
quiring thofe lands, fhould have no fhare in the divifion, 
This promife at prefent appeafed the people, and gave the 
fenate an opportunity of concerting meafures for punifhing 
the original propofer. Accordingly, fome time after, the 
queftors, by their order, appointed a day for Caffius to anfwer 
to the charge of his defigning to become king, before the 
affembly of the people. A blow fo unexpected alarmed this 
demagogue with the moft juft apprehenfions, particularly, as 
he had the tribunes as well as the patricians againft him. He 
appeared before the affembly habited in a manner becoming 
his fituation, and attempted to intereft the people in his fa- 
your. He alledged, that he was perfecuted in this manner. by 
the patricians, for his zeal in their caufe; that he was their 
only furviving friend, and that their interefts were combined 
with his. But he found himfelf deferted by all. The fenate 
had the jufteft reafon to purfue him ; the tribunes envying him 
his fhare of popularity, neglected to efpoufe his caufe, and the 
multitude pleafed, with the patricians for their late compliance 
with their demands, gave him up to their, fury, who was the 
promoter of them. Being therefore found guilty of a number 
of crimes, all tending toward altering the conftitution, not-_ 
withftanding his many real fervices, and the interceffion of his 
friends and clients, in mourning, he was thrown headlong from 
the Tarpeian rock, by thofe very people, whdfe interefts he 
had endeavoured to extend. It was too late that they per- 
ceived their error, and began to regret their champion with a 


degree of forrow, that but argued thzir ingratitude,’ | 
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This author has very judicioufly abridged the hiftory, of the 
incurfions which happened between Rome and her neighbour- 
ing ftates; and to fay the truth, we think that modern hifto- 
ries in general are told too particular with tegard to thofe in- 
cidents. When we read of orie incurfion in the Roman, the 
Englifh, or German‘hiftory, we are prefented with five hun 
dred ; fo exaétly do they refemble each other, notwithftanding 

any difference there may be as to places or events. Our 
author has defcribed the Carthaginian wars with great ac- 
oan and keeps pace with his fubje& through all the amaz- 

ing incidents and charagters which followed to the time of 
Cataline’s confpiracy. He has related that famous event with 
the ufual phlegm of an adopted helief in all that Cicero and 
other hiftorians have recorded, though they are pregnant with 
fuch inconfiftencies as fhake their credibility, and even the ex- 
iftence of the confpiracy itfelf, or rather the guilt of the con- 
fpirators, which we own we think to be very problematical. 
The doétor feems to have a high opinion of Cicero’s patriot- 
ifm.and eloquence. We have none of either. He was; un- 
doubtedly, a mean-fpirited coward; and though his orations, as 
they have come to our hands, are the moft complete patterns 
of oratory, yet nothing can be more certain, that they never 
were delivered in the form we have received them. We can- 
not agree with Dr. Goldfmith in his charaMer of this orator, 
which can only be drawn from a thorough acquaintance with 
his own works 

The fecond volume of this hiftory begins with the diétator- 
fhip of Julius Czfar, who is, we think, with fome fmall hif- 
torical impropriety, called the firft emperor of Rome. His po- 
litical conduét is thus defcribed. 

‘ Czfar was killed in the fifty-fixth year of his. age, and 
about fourteen years after he began the conqueft of the world. 
If we examine his hiftory, we fhall be equally at a Iofs whether 
moft to admire his great abilities or his wonderful fortune. _To 
pretend to fay that from the beginning he planned the fubjec- 
tion of his native country, is doing no great credit. to his well- 
known penetration, as a thoufand obftacles lay in his way, 
which fortune, rather than condu&, was to furmount. No 
man, therefore, of his fagacity, would have begun a fcheme in 
which the chances of fucceeding were fo many againft him: it 
is moft probable that, like all very fuccefsful men, he only 
made the beft of every occurrence; and his ambition rifing 
with his good fortune, from at firft being contented with 
humbler aims, he at laft began to think of governing the 
world, when he found fcarce any obftacle to oppole his de- 
figns. Such is the difpofition of man, whofe cravings after 
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power are always moft infatiable when he enjoys the gréateft 
fhare.’ | 

Dr. Goldfmith has drawn the famous Brutus in a moft ami- 
able light, the fame as has come to his hands from hiftorians, - 
without obferving, that according to the teftimony of his friend 
Cicero, who. gives Atticus a circumitantial account of the 
tranfactions, he was one of the greateft rafcals that ever dif- 
graced human nature. —The reft of this volume is highly worth 
perufal. and is continued to the deftru€tion of the Roman em- 
pire, after the death of Conftantine. We are far from faying, 
that the work, upon the whole, contains all the information that 
is neceflary for a fcholar or a criti¢, but we fincerely think, that 
it is the beft and moft complete abridgement of the kind for 
the ufe of gentlemen, and even of thofe who are more than 
curfory readers, that has been yet publithed. 


Lute SS 





VI. The Evidence of Chriflianity deduced from Fas, and the Fafr 
timony of Senfe, throughout all Ages of the Church, to the prefent 
Time, in a Series of Difcourfes, preached for the Le@ure founded by 
the Honourable Robert Boyle, E/g. in the Parifh Church of St, 
James, Weftminfter, in she Years 1766, 1767, 1768. By 
William Worthington, D. D. Two Vols. 8vo. Pr. 10si iz 
boards. Rivington. [Concluded.] 


'HE learned author of thefe difcourfes having thewn that 
Chriftianity is founded on fa&ts, and that its evidence has 
fuffered no diminution by length of time, proceeds in the next 
place to fhew, that it is receiving continual atceffions of 
ftrength and luftre, from the gradual and fucceflive completion 
of prophecies, extending through all ages. 

He begins with the prophecy of Noah, Curfed be Canaan; a 
Servant of Jervants foall be be unto bis brethren, &e. 

‘ The crime here, he fays, is undoubtedly Ham’s : the curfe, 
in conféquence of it, feems denounced againft his fon Canaan. 
That children fhould be punifhed for the fins of their parents 
is no ftrange doétrine: that parents fhould at the fame time 
efcape entirely free from any punifhment for their fins, in their 
own perfons, is what we do not read of in fcripture, but when, 
at the fame time, we read of their repentance. That Noah 
fhould overlook the immediate tranfgreffor, at, the very time, 
when, in the height of his refentment, he denounced the curfe 
upon his offence; and fhould lay it upon the head of his in- 
nocent child, feem to be quite mifplacing it. -That Caraan 
fhould be fingled out from among the other children of Ham, 
to have the whole load of the curfe poured upon him, at an 

Ff 4 | age, 
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age, in which he could not be an accomplice in his father’s 
crime, and that none of the other children of Ham fhould in 
any meafure fhare it with him, feems to be fuch dealing as is 
hardly reconcileable with the equality of God’s ways. 

¢ But if the child Canaan be the perfon who is condemned 
to be a fervant unto his brethren, there is an impropriety in 
the very terms. ‘Thefe brethren are mentioned by name, 
Shem and Japheth; who are exprefsly called Ham’s brethren, 
ver. 22. and therefore would never be called brethren to his 
child likewife, throughout the reft of the paffage: for though 
nephews, grown up to man’s eftate, are in fcripture-language 
acknowledged as brethren by their uncles; yet uncles are ne- 
_ ver called brethren to their nephews *; which would be yet 
more improper, while the latter were but in their infancy; as 
Canaan muft be fuppofed to have then been; and for all the 
foregoing reafons, it feems moft improbable, that he fhould 
be the immediate fubje& of the curfe. 

* There is, inthe whole, fuch an unnatural incongruity, in 
this view of it, that it hath always been reckoned a great dif- 
ficulty ; by which fome learned men have been fo embarraffed, 
that, in order to remove it, they have unwarrantably propofed 
a correction of the text, on a groundlefs fuppofition of its being 
corrupted.’ 

When our author mentions the difficulties attending this 
paffage, does he not view it in a falfe and injurious light ? and 
does not ‘ the unnatural incongruity’ which he fpeaks of, arife 
from his own mifconceptions? Surely the denunciation fhould 
not be confidered as the effe&t of Noah’s reféntment, or as a curfe; 
but as a prophecy, a declaration of what was to befal one par- 
ticular branch of the defeendants of Ham, not for shis offence of 
their progenitor, but, for sheir own jmmoralities +. The pre- 
dition was delivered with propriety, on this occafion, as it 
was calculated to mortify Ham for his irreverence; and with 
equal propriety was recorded by Mofes, for the encouragement 
of the Ifraelites, who were then going to war with the children 
of Canaan. 

What our author fays of Noah’s overlooking the immediate 
tranfyreflor, of his laying the curfe upon the head of his inno- 
cent child, and of fuch a dealing being hardly reconcileable 
with the equality of God’s ways, is nothing to the purpofe. 





* This is a miftake. Zedekiah was uncle to Jehoiachin, yet 
he is called his brother, 2 Chron, xxxvi, 10, fee 2 Kings 
xxiv. 17. However, the drethren in the text are the pofterity of 
Shem and Japhet. 

+ See Gen. xv. 16, Levit. xvili, 24, 25. Deut. ix. 4. &c. 
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Diffatisfied, however, with all former interpretations of this 
paffage, he propofes his own opinion, which is, that by Ca- 
naan in the text is meant Ham, and that the'curfe is denounced 
dire&tly againft Ham in perfon. His reafons are: pons epiete 

1. * Aldus’s edition of the LXX. which was printed from 
many very antient copies, reads, Curfed be Ham,  ~ 

2. © Where Ham is firft mentioned in the original, ver, 18, 
it is with this peculiar diftinction [YD ‘AN NWT OSM) which 
ought to be rendered, not, Ham was the father of Canaan. 
But, Ham was that Abi-canaan, a form of expreffion, uled by 
way of eminence, not unlike to. what we meet with in other 
languages: accordingly ver. 22. he is again called, Ham Abi- 
canaan. ee 

3. * The Arabic verfion renders, Ham was furnamed Abj-ca- 
naan; and it every where continues that name to him through- 
out the paflage, together with Ham, or initead of it. Hen 
I think we have good authority to conclude. that Abi-canaan 
was none other than Ham’s furname, by which he was ‘well 
known in the early ages. ~ | 

‘ The relative terms, "IN and JN are frequently ufed in 
the compofition of Hebrew, and Pheenician or Canaanitifh 
proper names, of which numerous inftances occur in fcripture. 
It was likewife cuftomary among the Arabs, and continues to 
be fo to this day, for the father to receive his fur-name from 
the fon: and hence the Arabic tranflator came to hitt off the 
right fenfe of this paflage better than all others. 

‘ But if Abi-canaan be not a fur-name, I fhould be glad to 
know, what occafion there was for our being told in the He- 
brew text twice, within fo fhort a compafs, that Ham was the 
father of Canaan; and that this fhould be repeated no lefs 
than five times in the Arabic verfion? and that, before the 
facred hiftorian entered upon the genealogies of the fons of 
Noah, which is the fubjeét of the next chapter. 

‘ The reafon why the fur-name of Abi-canaan fhould be 
given to Ham feems to have been to diftinguifh him from ano- 
ther Ham, the fon of Canaan: which latter probably having 
been the planter of Egypt *, and well known by the Ifraelites 
there, might otherwife have been miftaken by them for his 
grand-father, as the perfon guilty of this tranfgreffion. For 
that there was another Ham, the fon of Canaan, appears from 
a paffage in Eufebius, out of Alexander Polyhiftor, whom he 
mentions as an author of great judgment and learning; Poly- 
hiftor having preferved it from Eupolemus. : 





* This is not in the leaft probable, if we may judge from our 
author’s own account of the matter. Vide inf. p. 444. 
‘ The 
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‘ The fame paflage makes diftiné mention of two Canaans, 
father and. fon. the former faid to be the fon of Belus, or 
Noah ; and the father of the other Canaan, the progenitor of 
the Plicenicians. Which is fo defcriptive of Ham, a(certaining 
him on both fides, that it hence evidently appears he was, in 
the early ages, called and known by his name Canaan. But 
how he came to, drop the prefix Abi, remains to be thewn 
Therefore we may obferve. 

4: * ThatHam is called Noah’s. {Open 13, which we, after 
all. others, tranflate, his younger = But the words require to 
be tranflated.youngef fon, if they.refer to the order of his birth ; 
and I doubt not but they would have been fo tranflated by all, 
had Ham been thought the youngeft of Noah’s children, But 
he is generally fuppoled to have been his fecond fon, as he 
always i is ranked in the fecond place. The term, {O)/1, there- 

ore, is no more. applicable to him in this refpect, than that of 

“Jit, the eldeft, would have been, The word {OP muft there- 
fore bear fome different meaning. And it may will be un- 
derftood in a moral fenfey as it is allowed to fignify little in 
quality, as well as quantity. 

* Thus the word is ufed, Jer. xlix. 15. Lo, I will make 
thee, }Op, Small among the heathen, aud as it is explained in the 
next a defpifed among men, And Qbad. 2. Bebold 1 bave 
made thee fmall among the heathen: thou. art greatly defpifed. As 
Ham therefore had greatly vilified and leflened himfelf by his 
gracelefs behaviour towards his father, I apprehend the word 
ought to begranflated, bis bafe, or de/picable fon: and the fen~ 
tence pronounced upon him hence appears to be no more 
than accommodating his condition to the bafenefs of his tem- 
per. Accordingly, his fur-name hereupon underwent. a dimi- 
nution. The moft honourable part of it, *8, father, a title 
of dignity, conferred only on princes, and great perfonages, 
was dropt,. as not proper to be continued to a man, who was 
going to be degraded to“ the low condition of a fervant, nay, 
‘flave to his brethren: and he is thence forward, by way of 
diminution, called by the fimple name of Canaan, which fig- 
nifies a degraded perfon. te 

‘ Abbreviations of names occur frequently in fcripture. I 
fhall infift but upon one other, which may ferve to illuftrate 
that under confideration, having undergone a like alteration, 
on a like account. 

‘ One of the princes of Judah, whofe name originally was 
Jeconiah, is fometimes called Coniah. This prince, with the 
captives under him, who were carried to Babylon, are com< 
pared to a bafket of good figs, by way of preference to-thofe who 
were left behind, and are reprefented by the bakit of bad a 
] re 
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Jer. xxiv. And he is here called Jeconiah, He is fo ealled 
likewife, ch. xxviii. ver. 4. where God. promifes to reftore him 
from captivity. But where God, by the prophet, declares his 
purpofe of plucking him as a fignet from his hand, of cafting him 
out, and delivering bim into the bands of his enemies, he calls 
him by the diminutive name Coniah, compares him to a de- 
Spifed broken idol, a vefel wherein is no pleaferes ; and orders him 
to be written. childlefi, and a man who fhall not profper in his days, 
Jer. xxii. 24. 30. But where God makes favourable mention 
of him, as above, he reftores him to his original name again.’ 

This hypothefis is ingenious, But, 1. The argument de- 
rived from the Greek and Arabic verfions is of little force, de- 
pending only on the authority, or the capriee of the tranflators, 
z. Our being told in the Hebrew text twice, within the com- 
pafs of four verfes, that Ham was the father of Canaan, is no 
proof that 4bi-canaan is a furname;_becaufe repetitions. of 
this kind are frequent in fcripture .Thus, Gen, xxix. 10. 
Laban is thrice in one verfe calfed Jacob’s mother’s brother. 
3. There could be no occafion to diltinguith the offender by 
the furname of Abi-canaan, fince he is fufficiently diftinguifhed 
in the context, as one of the fons of Noah; but upon our au- 
thor’s fuppofition, it would have been very proper in the 25th, 
26th, and 27th verfes, to have diftinguithed him from his fon. 

4. The exiftence of another Ham is only proved by very doubt- 
ful authority, that of Polyhiftor and Eupolemus. 5. If Abi- 
canaan had been the furname of Ham, whence comes it that 
he is not called by this honourable title when he i$ fpoken of 
on former occafions: Or if Canaan is a name of difgrace be- 
longing to him, how happens it that he is. not afterwards men- 
tioned under this diminutive appellation? Laftly the inftance 
brought to prove, that names are fometimes abbreviated, in 
order to denote degradation, feems to be a piece of rabbinical 
refinement. Jeconiah’s name is written five or fix different 
ways * ; but to make any of thefe variations cccafonally, for mo- 
ral reafons, would be much fuch an inftance of propriety and 
wifdom, as it would be in a father, to change the name of his 
fon on different occafions ; whenhe behaved dutifully to.call him 
Nicholas, and when. he behaved: undutifully to call him Nic. 

Our author having thus attempted to,prove, that the curfe 
was denounced againft Ham, in his own perfon, proceeds to 
fhew, that it is not to be confined to that branch of his pof- 
terity which defcended from his fon Canaan, but to be exe 
tended equally to all his race. 





* See Jer. xxii, 24. xxiv. 1, xXvii. 20, xxviii. 4. 2 Kings 


xxiv, 8. 
In 
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In order to know how this curfé (as he is pleafed to. call it) 
was inflifted on the pofterity of Ham, he enquires in what 
parts of the'world his defcendants fettled, and where they are 
to be found—which, by the by, is an arduous tafk.—He fup- 
pofes, that Ham fixed his refidence in Egypt; that fome of 
the immediate defcendants of Cufh, his eldeft fon, firft fettled 
in Babylonia, and the neighbouring parts ; but that the great- 
eft number of them fpread themfelves into Arabia, and after- 
wards into Ethiopia ; that Mizraim’s pofterity planted them- 
felves in Egypt; that Phut feated himfelf in fome part of 
Africa ; that the’ pofterity of Canaan firft refided in the land : 
diftinguifhed by his name ; and that the remainder of them, 
which efcaped from the Ifraelites, fled to the coafts of Africa, 
where they were afterwards joined by feveral colonies of the 
Pheenicians. Hence he concludes, that Ham, and the greatelt 
part of his defcendants, were finally fettled on the continent of 
Africa; and that by them alone it was peopled and pofleffed. 

The author makes fome general reflections on the defpicable 
ftate of the Africans; then proceeds to confider the particular 
judgments denounced againft three diftinguifhed branches of 
fHHam’s pofterity, the Babylonians, the Egyptians, and the Ty- 
rians ; and fhews how they have been feverally executed upon 
them, in conformity, as he apprehends, to the general pro. 
phecy concerning their progenitor. 

In the 11th and 12th difcourfes, he treats of the prophecies 
concerning Ifhmael and his fons, the wild Arabs, pointing out 
their accomplifhment in the general temper and difpofition of 
that people; their freedom and independency; their roving 
rapacious manner of life; and every other part and peculiarity 
of their character, throughout their whole hiftory, from the 
beginning, down to the prefent generation. 

The calamities and difperfion of the Jews, with the defola- 
tion of Jerufalem are confidered in the two following fermons. 
Here he takes fome pains to fhew, that towards the clofe of 
the next century, or at moft in about ninety years afterwards, | 
the Jews fhall be converted and reftored to their own land ; 
their city rebuilt, and a third temple ereéted on Ezekiel’s plan. 
But we have had fo many calculations of this kind, and fo many 
of the calculators for want of more certain data, have been 
fo grofly miftaken, that we look upon all attempts, in this 
way, to be nothing better than amufing fpeculations. 

Our author has applied a number of prophecies in Leviticus, 
Deuteronomy, and other parts of the Old Teftament, to this 
fuppofed reftoration of the Jews. But we apprehend, that if 
this learned writer will read over with attention the chapters he 


has quoted for this purpofe, he will find many circumftances, by 
which 
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which it will appear very plain, that thefe prophecies received 
their accomplifhment in the Babylonifh captivity, and at the 
return of the Jews to their native land, by virtue of the edi& 
of Cyrus. Mofes, (Lev. xxvi.) and feveral of the prophets, to 
which we are referred, fpeak of the idolatry of the Jews, as a 
caufe of their fufferings; but all the world knows, that the, 
Jews have not been guilty of idolatry fince the time of their 
reftoration under Cyrus, much lefs fince their deftruétion by. 
the Romans. 

Dr. Worthington fays, ‘ their country feems referved for 
their reception, when it /ball have enjoyed its Jabbaths, and the 
time of the age foall come,’—The expreffion of the land enjoying 
ber fabbaths, occurs Lev. xxvi. 34. but it is fo well explained by 
the context, and by thefe words, 2 Chron. xxxvi. 21.—Them 
that had efcaped from the fword Nebuchadnezzar carried away te 
Babylon, . . . until the land bad enjoyed ber fabbaths: for as long as 
foe lay defolate, foe kept fabbath, to fulfil threefcore and ten years— 
that it is amazing this writer fhould apply them to the pre- 
fent ftate of Judea. 

Let any impartial reader turn to the 11th chapter of Ifaiah, 
which our author explains of a future reftoration, and he will. 
fee that it wholly relates to the return of the Ifraelites from 
Egypt, Affyria, &c. in confequence of the proclamation of Cy- 
rus. The places are named into which they had fled, or been 
carried captives ; the two kingdoms of Judah and Ephraim are 
diftinguifhed ; but fince their laft deftru€ion no diftinaion of 
that kind has fubfifted; people are mentioned, which do not 
now exift ; and it is foretold that the Jews fhould fubdue the 
Philiftines, Moabites, and Ammonites; as they aétually did, 
after their return from the captivity. 

There are many beautiful paflages in Ifaiah, relating to this 
reftoration, which have been miferably perverted in favour of 
the rabbinical notion, which our author has adopted. But as 
we have formerly made fome obfervations upon the fubject *, 
we fhall not purfue it any farther. 

Nebuchadnezzar’s dream is confidered in the fifteenth dif- 
courfe. The fixteenth is employed in the interpretation of 
Daniel’s vifion of the fourth beaft; and the feventeenth and 
eighteenth in explaining thefe words of St. Paul, 1 Tim. iv. 1. 
the fpirit fpeaketh exprefly, that, in the latter times, Jome fhall de- 
part from the faith. 

The exprefs prophecy, here referred to, was, he thinks, 
that which was delivered by the apoftle himfelf, in 2 Theff. 
li. 3. and he undertakes to fhew, that this prophecy.is ful- 
filled in, and by the church of Rome; and that the deifm and. 





+ —s 


* See Vol. XXII. p.-go. 7 
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atheifin of thefe latter times, firft made their appearance in 
popifh countries, The Jaster times, from a calculation founded 
on Dan. vii. 25. he makes to commence at the year 1698 ; 
and he thus eftimates the manners and principles of the pre- 
fent age. | . 

‘ Though the monfter [infidelity] began to be formed long 
before ; yet it fkulked in fecret places, and for a while was 
fhy of expofing itfelf to publick view; and it may juftly be 
faid, that it was not before the clofe of the laft century, and 
about the beginning of this, that it grew hardy enough to 
ftalk abroad, and appear in open day light. 

‘ The ftate of religion, in this refpect, at this time, in 
other countries, is out of the reach of this enquiry : but here, 
in England, we had not, before this time, above two, or three 
deiftical writers ; and but here and there a known deift. In 
the laft ten years of the laft century, many infidel produc- 
tions appeared; and from that time, the prefs hath teemed 
with them. ‘ 

* € The feeds of infidelity being fown in fuch plenty, were 
not long taking root, and have brought forth fruit in fuch 
abundance, that this century hitherto may juftly be reckoned, 
The ara of infidelity. 

‘ All fetious Chriftians muft undoubtedly be grieved at the 
amazing growth of this evil, and at that habit of irreligion, 
which is become the diftinguifhing charaer of the prefent age.’ 

Nothing has been more common, in every period of the 
church, than vehement declamations againft the depravity of 
the age. The fathers inveighed moft bitterly again{ft the wick- 
ednefs of their contemporaries, and their fons have implicitly 
joined in the cry. But notwithftanding what our author fays 
in this place, an eminent divine *, which we wil] venture to 
oppofe to Dr. Worthington, has given us a very different 
reprefentation of the age in which we live. He fays, ‘ we 
may challenge the point of time to be fhewn, in which Chrif- 
tianity poffeffed fo large a /hare of the face of the earth, as it 
doth at prefent; or in which it reigned more in she hearts of 
Chriftians, the firft Chriftians excepted..——When thefe elfti- 
mates are compared with each other, and the latter deducted 
from the former, the remainder will amount to nothing. We 
are, however, far from being fatisfied, that the yseps: xaseoss 
in the text, are to be extended beyond the firit century, or 
age of the apoftles. It is moft probable, that she times which 
the apoftles mean, were then come, as he admonifhes Ti+ 
mothy to put the brethren in mind of thefe thimgs, And, where 
he again fpeaks of the perfons living in thofe times, he exhorts 
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* Dr, Worthington himfelf, Vol. I, p. 251. 
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him to turn away from them, What St: John fays. upon this 
point feems to be decifive: Litele children, it is the laff hour, end 
as you have heard that gntichrift foal come, Jo now ther¢ are many 
antichrifts, whereby we know, that it is the laft hour. Our Sa- 
vious fpeaks of fal/e Chrifts and falfe prophets, which were to 
arife before the deftru@tion of Jerusalem ; and it is moft likely, 
that St. John alludes to the coming of thefe deceivers, or op- 
pofers of the true Meffiah : if fo, eg xarn wpa very emphatically. 
exprefies the approaching diffolution of the Jewifh economy, 
and the commencement of the Chriftian difpenfation. 

In the remaining difcourfes our author undertakes to explain 
fome fele& parts of the Revelations.—As this is a book which 
we do not pretend to underftand, with any degree of cer- 
tainty, we fhall content ourfelyes with giving our readers. the 
fubftance of what he has advanced, in his own words, 

‘I hope it hath been fatisfaétorily fhewn, that many pre-" 
diftions in the Revelation relate to, and are ¢learly accom- 
plithed in, thefe latter ages; particularly in the idolatry, and 
manifold corruptions of the church 9f Rome; and in its perfe- 
cutions of the faints. | : 

‘ That the swo witnefés, prophefying in fackcloth, ch. xi. 
are none other than the diftreffed churches of the Eaft, groan- 
ing under the Mahometan tyranny; and the reformed, pro- 
teftant churches of the Weft, often perfecuted, always op- 
prefled, by popith powers, inftigated by the church of Rome. 

‘ That ch, xii. is a kind of prophetical hiftory, fetting forth 
the ftate of Chrift’s church, its fufferings and perfecutions, 
under the emblem of the woman in the wilaerne/s ; in a regular 
feries of events, according to hiftorical order ; from its infancy 
downwards—lIts prefervation under, its deliverances from, and 
its triumph over, the many defperate attempts, made by its 
enemies to deftroy it; under the reign of the dragon, the old 
ferpent, and fatan; who was the genius of the Roman ftate, 
and the real obje& of its worfhip, under heathenifin ; the f-ven 
crowned heads of the dragon being the feven kings of Rome ; 
which was its firft form of government; and his sen borns, the 
ten perfecuting heathen emperors, under the ‘laft form of it. 

‘ We have feen the fuitablenefs of the defcription of the 
Jrft beaft, ch. xiii. to the heathen empire of old Rome. The 
very {pot in which it had its rife is particularly pointed out : 
its /en crowned 4orns fignifying the ten kingdoms into. which it 
was divided; its power, its worfhip, the continuance of its 
reign, its perfecutions, and every other part of the character, 
have an equal propriety. — ie, as 

© The jecond beaft’ was explained to be defcriptive of the'pa- 
pal power, in its encroachments vpon, and ufurpatians of, the 
‘ power 
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wer of the empire; and in its many other extravagant claims 
and pretenfions—its terrible menaces, and cruel oppreffions, 
all carried Oh under the cloak and femblance of innocence it. 
felf.— 

¢ The mark of the beaft was fhewn to be Idolatry; and his 
name Blafphemy; and the number of bis name was thewn to be 
feven, the fame with the number of his heads, A different 
interpretation was given of the number of the beaft; which was 
the number of years which fhould happen from his rife, till he 
arrived at the height of his power, from which his reign com- 
menced ; and that period was afcertained, 

‘ As the firft beaft was the old Roman empire; fo its image 
could be none other, than the fame revived in the German 
empire ; and a comparifon of both thofe powers being made, 
a very ftriking refemblance appeared to be between them, fo 
as to conftitute the propriety of the emblem: at the fame 
time that the latter appeared to be no more than an image, or 
fhadow, of the great and powerful empire of old Rome. 

* In order to form a right judgment of the beads of the beaft, 
as interpreted, ch. xvii. it was neceflary to fix the date of the 
vifion ; and reafons were given for dating it in the reign of 
Nero: who being the fixth emperor of Rome, and the fore- 
going ones being then fallen, or extin&; he muft be the 
fixth head of the beaft, that then was in being, and power. 
The feventh, which was not to come, yet for a while; and 
who, when he fhould come, was to continue but a fhort 
fpace, appeared very ftrongly to chara&terize the apoftate em- 
peror Julian; whofe reign was not only fhort; but evidence 
was produced now upon record, that he himfelf was apprized 
of the fhortnefs of it, by that wicked fpirit * to whofe fervice and 
worfhip he had revolted ; and whofe knowledge of it was ex- 
prefsly foretold: whereby he himfelf was forced to bear tefti- 
mony to the truth of this prophecy, fo mortifying to him. 

‘ The eighth head, a fort of pofthumous one, having arifen 
after the empire was not, was interpreted of Charlemaigne, the 
reftorer of the Roman empire, in that of Germany founded by 
him: who may therefore be properly confidered as a bead, 
being firft placed at the bead of it, and of all the fucceeding 
emperors of Germany: fo Nero was.confidered, as being the 
head of the heathen Roman emperors, who fucceeded him. 

‘ Thefe are the topics which have been infifted upon in 
the foregoing difcourfes, for proving the continuance and in- 
creafe of the evidence of chriftianity; and from this arrange- 
ment of them we may.take a full view of the whole argu- 
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ment of great compafs and variety, taking in a long feries of 
faéts, events, ftates, and circumftances of perfons, and things— 
of the charaéters, polity, religion, not of a few individuals ; 
but of large kingdoms ; of many nations ; and indeed of all 
the kindreds of the earth. And the evidence arifing from this 
kind of proof may be compared to what is called the produé, 
in arithmetic, and geometry; or the ef#@, in architefure, 
and other works of art—the refult from a great number of 
things, fo and fo difpofed, and taken into one view, This is 
what forms the tefimonium rei—the evidence arifing from thé 
certain effeéts, and confequences of things, confirfing the re- 
port concerning them; being fuch as they neceffarily mutt 
be, in cafe the things themfelves be, or have been, fuch, as, 
according to fuch report, they ought to be. 

‘ Thefe things, being many in number, may be confidered 
likewife, as fo many powers in ntechanicks ;,each of which, 
taken feparately, hath its diftinct and feparate force: but be- 
ing all combined -together, the force of the whole becomes 
greater, in proportion as any number of forces united is ftronger 
than the fame forces taken feparately. 

‘ Thefe forces have been colleGting for upwards of 1700 
years, We may go much higher: the grounds of them had 
been laying in for fome thoulands ‘of years before; even from 
the beginning of the world. And they have been conftantly 
multiplying, and gathering ftrength, in every age downwards, 
to this prefent time. Muft it not therefore be acknowledged, 
that the fum of them is neceflarily greater, and the evidence 
refulting from them much ftronger, than ever it was before in 
any period whatfoever ?” 

We have now taken a general view of this petformance ; 
and upon the whole, mutt acknowledge, that it is a- work of 
importance, written in a clear and manly ftile. But the author, 
in our opinion, has overloaded his argument, and frequently 
miftaken tradition and conjecture, for the evidence of fenfe. 

It is ufually faid, that there is no/difputing againft facts ; but 
at the fame time it is certain, that many things are called facts, - 
which are only fiétions and impofitions. Felton, in a fermon 
on the refurretion, upon the authority of Gaffarel, and others, 
aflures us, that vegetables are found to retain the principles of 
revivifcence in them after maceration in the mortar, and calci- 
nation by the fire, and all the tortures of the chymift; and 
that by feveral experiments they are found to be recoverable, and 
by gentle application of heat, to rife diftin@ly from their duft 
and chaos, in which they lay confufed. ‘Thus, he fays, they 
at once give us a demonftration of the identity of the human 
body; and afford us a noble inftance of its rifing again from 
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its afhes, after it has been burnt and tortured a thoufand ways 
Dr. Worthington likewife very fagacioufly obferves, that the 
doétrine of a refurreétion receives great confirmation from this 
experiment, referring us to Felton’s Sermons, and Gaffarel’s 
Curiofitez: Inouies. But if he had only allowed himfelf a mo- 
ment’s time to confider the impoffibility of the fa&, or the 
literary character of Gaffarel, he would not have repeated this 
ridiculous argument. 

Afk the people of Rome what evidence they tan produce 
of St. Peter’s having refided in that city, and they will refer 
you to a number of pretended faéts; to the impreffion of his 
face on the wall of the dungeon in which he was confined; to 
a fountain at the bottom of it, which he is faid to have raifed 
miraculoufly out of the rock, in order to baptize his fellow- 
prifoners; or to the marks of our Saviour’s feet in a ftone, on 
which, they fay, he appeared to the apoftle, and {topped him as 
he was flying out of the city to avoid perfecution. This laft was 
accounted fuch an indifputable fa&t, that a church was built upon 
the fpot, and from the marks of the feet called St. Mary delle 
Piante. ‘The flone is preferved in the church of St. Sebaftian, 
as a monument of the truth of Chriftianity, and is accounted 
more valuable than any precious ftone in the world *. 

When St. Paul was beheaded, we are told, that inftead of 
blood there iffued only milk from his veins; and that his head, 
when feparated from his body, having made three jumps on 
the ground, raifed, at each place, a {pring of living water, which 
itil] retains, as they would perfuade us, the plain tafte of milk. 
—Of thefe faéts we have an account in Baronius, Mabillon, and 
other eminent authors +; and printed figures of them are ex- 
hibited in the defcription of modern Rome. 

Orofius, fpeaking of the paffage of the Ifraelites through 
the Red-fea, afferts, that in his time there were undoubted mo- 
numents of that event; that the tracks of the Egyptian cha- 
riots were {till remaining, not only upon the fhore, but in the 
fea; and that, if they happened to be effaced by accident or 





* Lapis ille digniffimus, & omni pretiofo lapidi anteferendus, 
in D. Sebaftiani ecclefiam tranflatus, ibidem, quo par eft reli- 
gionis cultu, in. perenne religionis Chriftiane monumentum 
affervatur. Aringhi Rom, Subter, }. iii. Middlet. Lett. from 
Rome. 

+ In ipfo Martyrii loco tres adhuc perexigui jugitér fontes. . . 
horum primus ceteris dulcior faporem laétis prez fe fert, [bid, 
Baronii Annal. A. D. 69. Mabill. Iter. Ital, p. 142. 
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curiofity, they were immediately reftored in a miraculous mani- 
ner *, 

In Judea there are innumerable monuments of this nature. 
St. Jerom, Paulinus, Sulpicius Severus, Bede, and feveral others 
have aflerted, that our Saviour, when he afcended into heaven, 
left his footfteps imprinted upon the ground; and that, not- 
withitanding the faithful continually carried away the earth 
from the place, the holy veftiges immediately refumed their 
former fhape, and were ftill to be feen upon mount Olivet. 
Upon which fome writers very gravely obferve, that this was a 
literal accomplifhment of thefe words of the prophet Zecha- 
riah, bis feet fhall fand in that day upon the mount of Olives t. 

Thefe and fuch like pretended fads have been related by 
various writers, and impofed upon the credulity of mankind in 
every age of the church. ‘The authors, we will charitably 
fuppofe, intended by their means to corroborate the facred 
hiftory. But thefe auxiliaries are, in effet, injurious to the 
caufe they are brought to fupport. 

We do not pretend to fay, that the learned author of thefe 
difcourfes has fupported his argument by fuch defpicable, fuch 
notorious fiions; but we will venture to affirm, that there 
are fome things in thefe volumes, which ought to be included 
in the lift of picus frauds, 

In defence of facred hiftory we would not choofe to appeal 
to traditions among the Arabs ; to fufpicious monuments of 
antiquity; to the twelve holes in the ftone of Rephidim ; to the 
teftimony of travellers concerning the channels, in which the 
water is fuppofed to have flowed from thefe apertures; to the 
rent in the rock of mount Cavalry ; to the prefent appearance 
of the lake Afphaltites ; or to the remains of Lot’s wife, 

We would not choofe to reft our arguments, in favour of 
revelation, on fuppofitions that we had difcovered the fettle- 





* Extant etiam nunc certiffima horum monumenta geftorum. 
Nam traétus curruum fotarumque orbitz, non folum in litore, 
fed etiam in profundo, quoufque vifus admittitur, pervidentur, 
Et fi forté ad tempus vel cafu vel curiofitate turbantur, conti+ 
nud divinitus in priftinamn faciem ventis Au€tibulque reparan- 
tur. Orofii, Lib. I. c. x. 

+ Mons Oliveti. , . ubi ultima véftigia Domini humo im- 
preffa hodieqte inonftrantur ; ; cumque terra eadem quotidie 4 
credentibus hauriatur, nihilominus tamen eadem fancta vettigia 

riftinum ftatum continud recipiunt. Hieron. feu al. De Locis 
fn A@is Apoft. Pont. Paulini Epift. X1. ad Sever. Sulp. Sever. 
l.ii.c. 49. cum notis Hornii, Beda dé Loc. San&. Optat. 1. vi. 
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ments of the patriarchal families, or the places where their 
defendants are to be found at this day, on calculations deduced 
from numbers in the Apocalypfe and the book of Daniel, or 
on the explication of dark and ambiguous prophecies, which 
almoft every different writer has interpreted in a different 
fenfe. Chriftianity ftands upon folid principles ; and nothing 
ought to be admitted in its defence, but what will abide the 
teft of the fevereft examination. 





| ? 
VII. The Hifory of Eliza Mufgrove. Two Vols, 8vo. Pr. 45. 
fewed, Johnfton. 


EW Novels of the modern manufa@ure are calculated to 

ftand the teft of a ftrict examination; and as this under 
our infpe&tion feems to Have been written by a female hand, 
it would be as unfair as unpolite to review it with the feverity 
of Criticifm.—it feldom happens that ladies equal in genius to 
Lennox, Brookes, and Scott, figure in this walk of literature : 
though fome, much inferior to them in ftrength and fpirit, have 
difcovered talents, of which they have no reafon to be afhamed. 
Among thefe the authorefs of this little hiftory, carried on in 
the epiftolary way, which is upon the whole interefting and af- 
fecting, may, we apprehend, be ranked. - 

The following outlines relating to the heroine of the piece - 
will, we imagine, excite the cutiofity of many to read it, and 
we are of opinion that thofe who have read the frf letter will 
be prompted to fee the conclufion of the /a/, notwithftanding 
the violence which is bere and there offered to probability. 

Eliza Mufgrove, the eldeft daughter of a man of fortune, 
connected with many high people in the gay world, poffefled 
of entertaining accomplifhments, but too ftrongly addiéted to 
the fafhionable vices to be an amiable character, having been 
brought up, almoft from her infancy, under the eye of a very 
worthy and indulgent grandmother in the country, is obliged, 
on the death of that tender re/ation to quit the village in which 
fhe had entered into her eighteenth year, to return to her pa- 
rents. ‘The return to her parents is not in itfelf difagreeable 
to her, but her removal to London cannot be made without 
reluctance, as fhe leaves her heart behind her with a Mr. Hind- 
ley, fon to lord Hindley, who is equally attached to ter. She 
is alfo beloved by a Sir Edward Selwyn, between whom and 
Mr, Hindley there is the fincereft friendfhip: but Sir Edward 
keeps his feelings in her favour to himfelf, and will not fuffer 
the rival to /efan the friend, 
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Eliza, foon after her arrival. in town, finding her father in a 
very diftreffed fituation, offers her little all, her grandmother’s 
legacy, amounting to about three thoufand pounds, towards 
the relief of her family. He accepts of it, but with an odd 
mixture of pride and gratitude, and cannot leave her tho- 
roughly fatisfied with the generofity of her behaviour till the 
has affured him of her being as dutiful in every refpe&t as he 
wifhes her to be. The internal fatisfaion, however, which 
fhe feels from fo generous a facrifice is attended with many 
painful interruptions, arifing irom the carriage of her younger 
fifter, who, being of a malevolent difpofition, and her father’s 
favourite, has opportunities, and never miffes them, of making 
her uneafy: her mother too and her youngeft fifter are 
equally afraid of her malicious machinations, as fe alone is 
of any confequence in the eyes of Mr. Mufgrove. Eliza, with 
increafed difquiet, after having given up every thing, over- 
hears her father, who has ruined himfelf by his high connec- 
tions, lamenting that all his girls are not marriageable, as he 
can difpofe of them to the greateft advantage. Thefe, words 
make an impreffion upon her, as fhe fears that they may be 
produétive of a fevere conflict between love and duty. Ina 
téte a téte not long afterwards Eliza is infenfibly drawn to confefs 
her aftonifhment at lord Hindley’s permitting his fon to remain 
at fo great a diftance from him—(at the village where fhe became 
acquainted with him) and receives an anfwer from his lordthip 
which not only induces her to believe that he will recall him, 
but encourages her alfo to imagine that he will not be averfe 
to an alliance between her and his Harry.—While fhe is flat-- 
tering herfelf with profpeéts of future felicity with the man of 
her heart, he is alfo in a fituation little lefs animating; his 
father having procured him an honourable and lucrative em- 
playment, having recalled him to his houfe, reftored him to 
his paternal proteétion, and fingled out Mifs Mufgrove as a re- 
ward for his filial refignation. 

In the midft of her agreeable feelings, occafioned by lord 
Hindley’s behaving in a manner to atone for his paft errors. 
and improprieties, fhe is alarmed by finding an execution in the. 
houfe, but infinitely more is fhe fhocked to find that her fa- 
ther, having loft five thoufand pounds at a fitting to lord 
Hindley, had confented to put 4er into his lordthip’ poffeffion, 
in, confequence of his promife to cancel the deed for the pay- 
ment of it, and to procure him one of the firft employments 
in the law. ‘This difcovery is attended with the moft cutting 
emotions, which are rather increafed than diminifhed by her 
being compelled by her father to give her hand to his lordfhip, 
who, from his age, make, conttitution, temper, and vices, is as. 
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thoroughly difgufting as his fon is attra@tive—for whom fhe 
heaves many a heart-felt figh. 

In a few days after the ceremony is performed lord and lady 
Hindley fet out for Bath, to which place, Patty Mufgrove | 
(Eliza’s youngeft fifter) accompanies them. 

Hindley, having been into Kent on particular bufinefs, at 
his father’s requeft, unfufpe€ing his intentions, is fhocked, at 
his return to town, to fee him conduét the half-dying Eliza 
into a coach and fix. He leaves London diretly, without ac- 
quainting his friend Sir Edward with his defigns, —Sir Edward, 
on receiving alarming intimations concerning him from his 
nephew, Frederic Selwyn, fets out for Bath, imagining that he 
fhould either meet with him there, or receive a vifit from 
him foon after his arrival: he is not miftaken as to the vifit— 
Harry furprizes him by his abrupt appearance, and not a little 
terrifies him by. afking, in peremptory accents, where he may 
find lord Hindley, exclaiming againft the cruel ufage he had 
received from an unnatural parent, in the moft virulent terms, 
declaring his fixed determination to take his farewel of her 
whom he had fo long loved, and concluding with a refolu- 
tion to go to the Eaft-Indies, when rhe Jaf? interview was over, 
Sir Edward having defired him to deliberate before he proceeds 
to the execution of his defign, readily confents to inform lady 
Hindley of his arrrival, on “his promifing to wait the refult of 
his information with patience. 

Sir Edward, when he has been for fome time in the rooms, 
fees Jady Hindley, accompanied only by her father and fifter, 
and in a few minutes, on Mr. Mufgrove’s attention being called 
off about the decifion of a trifling wager, finds himfelf at li- 
berty to profecute his intentions. 

Lady Hindley is extremely difconcerted by the intelligence 
concerning her mow fon: but recovering herfelf, throws Sir 
Edward into the greateft embarraflment, by telling him that 
his lordfhip had been fummoned to meet a gentleman from 
London at the Bear.—To the Bear Sir Edward hurries, is in- 
formed by the waiter that his lordfhip and a gentleman had 
been for fome time in a private room together ; perceives his 
lordfhip quitting the houfe in great diforder, and beholds his 
friend extended on the floor with his fword, apparently, thro’ 
his body ; but he has no reafon to believe, from what he be- 
holds, that there had been a duel. 

Lady Hindley, on Sir Edward’s abrupt departure, is fo ex 
ceedingly agitated, that fhe faints twice in the rooms, and is 
carried off very much indifpofed—lord Hindley’s return, far 
from contributing to her repoie, rather doubles her difquie- 
tude—ifome drops of blood upon his ruffle terrifies her on 
Harry’s 
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Harry’s account; and fhe is, the next morning,. in a ftate of 
the moft torturing uncertainty about him, conveyed to the 
Grove—(his lordfhip’s feat) at which place fhe is condemned to 
drag a miferable life with her every way odious hufband, 

One morning, while lord Hindley was gone to a itag-hunt, 
Eliza is furprized with a vifit from young Hindley—They are 
interrupted by his lordfhip’s arrival—Harry retires, and a very 
fpirited dialogue follows between the ill-matched, unhappy 
pair.—After having fuffered a great deal from the inconfiftent, 
tyrannical behaviour of a jealous hufband, which fhe bears 
with an exemplary fortitude, fhe receives no fmall addition to 
her domeftic uneafinefs by the removal of her fifter from the 
Grove, to whom lord Hindley, influenced by the meaneft mo- 
tives, difcovers a prepofterous averfion.—Eliza is herfelf after- 
wards conveyed to her father’s houfe, which proves a prifon to 
her.—Soon after her confinement, however, under the roof 
of a parent, not more amiable than her hufband, fhe is fum- 
moned to Portfmouth to attend the /atrer, who lies there dan- 
geroufly ill.—She finds him full of penitence and contrition 
for his paft conduét, and is in a fhort time, releafed from her 
almoft-infupportable conneétions with him, by his death, 

Eliza’s charaéter is well fupported, and uniformly fuftained : 
many of the fituations into which fhe is thrown are very try- 
ing, and fhe acquits herfelf in all in fuch a manner as to ap- 
pear in an advantageous light. Some of the other charaéters 
with whom fhe is connected are ftrongly marked; but Mr. Muf- 
grove, lord Hindley, and his fon, feem to be all overcharged. 

The following extracts will ferve to fhew that our au- 
thorefs has powers for the dé/criptive, the /entimental, and the © 


pathetic. 
‘ Frederic Selwyn, Efq. to Sir Edward Selwyn. 


‘ And nothing lefs, my good uncle, will fatisfy you, than 
the charafteriftics of the Mufgrove family—yet am I afraid, my 
compliance with your requeft will be produdtive of very finall 
fatisfation to you, as the lines ave by no means favourable 
to yours, or your Harry’s caufe. 

‘ Mufgrove’s connections are gay and extenfve, but for 
your comfort, he brings but few vifitants home —declaredly 
to avoid the reftraint his wife’s prefence would communicate, 
where licentioufnefs paffes for wit, or the forward cenfures of 
his upitart children. He drinks, he games, and is quite the 
debauchee ; but is not only tolerated in all his vices and im- 
proprieties, to the utter reflef&tion on the tafte of his friends, 
but abfolutely careffed, from being a man of entertaining fa- 
gulties—and whilft the world will continue this practice, what 
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reformation can be expeéted. His principles, I believe, eis 
ther moral or religious, are ftill unfixed ; and fo little tender- 
nefs, nature, and fenfibility has fallen to his fhare, that, pro- 
vided his own purpofes are but anfwer’d—no facrifice would 
be deemed too great in his eftimation. He married from 
the unworthieft of motives—felf-intereftednefs and felf-grati- 
fication. ‘The lady’s birth and accomplifhments flattered his 
vanity, her perfon pleafed his eye, while the mild perfe€tions 
of her heart promifed him the utmoft exultations of tyranny 
and pride. She yielded herfelf implicitly to the will of her 
relations, and has for years endured the moft ungenerous 
treatment without complaint—he boafts that never man was more 
bleffed, tho’ no man on earth ever made fuch ill returns for 
unmeriting indulgence as himfelf, 

¢ His daughter Mary inherits all the graces of her father’s 
perfon as well as temper, and it is fo natural for us to doat 
on our own likenefs, that you cannot be furprized when I tell 
you, fhe holds the reins of the whole family. Two little 
boys and a fweet difpofed girl are wholly at her mercy and 
command ; for fhe gives what impreffion fhe pleafes of every 
action or objeé&t to Mufgrove’s breaft, an unhappy circumftance 
for your Eliza.’ 


Mifs Mufgrove to Mifs Harley. 


¢ I thank you, my dear good girl, for your well-timed con- 
dolance—to clofe the eyes of a tender and valuable relation, 
was a fevere and melancholy tafk, efpecially alone and unaf- 
fifted by that friend who was never before under a neceffity 
of abfenting herfelf from the village—the neceffity was how- 
ever no lefs ill-timed than indifpenfible ; and we ought. both 
‘of us to fubmit to it without complaint. 

‘ J] am afraid this misfortune will be produétive. of many 
others—fo alarming a change in my circumftances, cannot 
but be fucceeded by as alarming a change in my fituation; 
for you are very fenfible that my dear grand mamma’s join- 
ture (which devolves to her eldeft fon) tho’ confiderable, 
was but ill proportioned to her generous heart. Was there 
a diftrefs that ever reached her knowledge fhe could refift 
relieving; or a grief that was unwept or uncompaffioned by 
her. 

‘ My dear child, fhe would frequently fay to me, it will 
never be in my power to make a proper provifion for you— 
but I will teach you the happy art of being fatisfied with a 
littlke—your father is a man of fine genius and abilities, and 
your mother’s fortune will enable him to pufh himfelf in life— 
but his family is large, and he has already exhaufted his patri- 
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mony as a younger brother—therefore, tho’ there is no reafon 
to apprehend your wanting a a provifion—there can be no. 
harm in guarding againft every poflible contingence—and be- 
lieve me, the girl who has not learned to confine her wifhes, 
and regulate her expences—and contemplated as well the hum- 
ble as exalted walks of life, is but ill qualified to make a figure 
in either the one or the other. My few jewels, plate, anda 
very {mall referve of money, is all I have to beftow—yet per- 
haps even thofe trifles may give you an uneafy diftinétion in 
the houfe of your father, whenever you may have occafion to 
return to it—Brothers and fifters will think equality their due— 
on which account it muft be your bufinefs to conciliate their 
affections by an obftinate perfeverance in kindnefs, let their 
condu& be what it may—always remembering, that no provo- 
cation on their part can excufe your breach of fifterly propriety ; 
and that envy and confcious inferiority are no unufual conco- 
mitants, ' 

‘ This leffon is now become my only refource; and it is b 
a proper obfervance of it alone, that my little bark can fail 
with any tolerable fecurity. My brothers and fifters are almoft 
intire ftrangers to me in every particular—TI have indeed been 
brought up'with the tendereft impreffions of them, but what 
I have to expect at their hands is altogether uncertain ; yet 
the being the eldeft of all my father’s children, I fhould ima- 
gine, my Harley, could not fail to give me fome confidera- 
tion—and the reft will in great meafure depend on my own 
behaviour. My mother’s difpofition.! know to be far from 
exceptionable—bear foft my pen—for is it not my other pa- 
rent I would arraign—we will, we ought to leave all thefe 
things in the bofom of futurity, nor prefumptuoufly rend them 
forth before their time.’ 

‘ I will endeavour to write to my dear Harley—but fuch a 
fubje&t—Yet I will be compofed—Oh have you no fympathy, 
no inftin&iive idea of the mifery in which I am involved, and 
from which I cannot even dare to hope for deliverance ? 

‘ The noife that occafioned my quitting my pen fo ab- 
ruptly—heavens—of how different a nature to what I had 
flattered myfelf—An execution is now in the houfe—the very 
beds are in danger of being torn from under us; and it is in 
my power, and my power only, to avert the impending de- 
ftrution of my family—My mother hangs about me in un- 
fpeakable anguifi—my helplefs anc innocent brothers and fif- 
ters lift up to me their befeeching eyes—-and would my father 
but condefcend to foften the facrifice by gentle intreaties, it 
would be lefs cruel and infupportable. 
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* But whither does my phrenzy tranfport me—It can never 
be—Ah how truly diftrefling and deplorable is my fituation ; 
five thoufand pounds at one fitting—am I not rated rather ex- 
travagantly—my miferable hand is to cancel the deed: and 
reinftate my family in their forfeited affluence, by procuring 
my father one of the firft employments in the law. 

‘ But how fhall I declare to you how grofsly I have been 
deluded—Lord Hindley, whofe condu& and converfation feemed 
to imply fo oppofite a meaning—he, my Harley, is the man 
that has not only drawn Mr. Mufgrove into this laft exigence, 
but that has the inhumanity to propofe thefe bitter terms of 
accommodation. 

‘ I was haftily called down—to meet as I flattered myfelf— 
but no matter—The dining-room was a tremendous fpot—> 
My mother near expiring—my father flown to his clofet—the 
grim bailiffs already in the hall; and every child affembled 
with countenances that befpoke their too natural apprehen- 
fions of being deprived of a paternal roof, and driven out to a 
mercilefs world with which they had no acquaintance. 

‘ In this inftant of univerfal terror and wretchednefs, lord 
Hindley made his appearance—My heart bounded at the fight 
of him, as the grand redreffor of every grievance— 

* He feated himfelf by my mother rather confufedly, and 
befought her to be comforted, as fhe was not yet deprived ‘of 
all means of prefervation—How did I adore the foothing ac- 
cents—until with a confternation and anguifh that bids de- 
fiance to defcription, I heard him at length difclofe the bafe 
views that were couched under all his f{pecioufnefs. 

‘ Ihave, madam, refumed he, long loved your Eliza—and 
her acceptance of me fhall difpel every threatening evil—nay 
more, I will engage to improve Mr. Mufgrove’s condition even 
beyond what he hes ever yet enjoyed; and will commit a 
bond of his for five thoufand pounds, (now in my pocket) to. 
the flames. 

‘ My mother caft a look upon me (tho’ mingled with com- 
paflion) fufficiently expreilive of her wifhes—whilft my brother 
and fifters beheld me with anxious hope. 

« My child, cried fhe, what have you not already done to 
deliver us from fuffering—but you find our calamities were 
only then in their infancy—Can you fee us thus and— 

‘ What I would have faid | know not, but my attempt to 
reply was moft effclvally defeated by a violent fainting fit, 
from which I find I was recovered with great dificulty—Cruel 
offcioufnefs—that it was ever fuccefsful. 

« On opening my eyes, this imp of Lucifer’s, this inhuman 
lord, approached me, and began to fpeak the language of 
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fweet confolation—I turned my head afide—my anguifh, my 
contempt, were equally inexpreflible. 

‘ My father too, probably by appointment, at this mo- 
ment iffued from his hiding-place ; and having profeffed his 
gratitude for the vifible intereft his lordfhip took in his mis- 
fortunes, was immediately informed by the callous breafted 
Mary, of what the called his noble offer. 

‘ He was tranfported at the found—and without the leaft 

revious ceremony caught my hand, and prefenting it to his 
benefadtor, declared his happinefs would be cheaply purchafed. 

* With all the deteftation I feel for this crawling fpectacle 
of iniquity, I muft acknowledge he had fenfibility to refer 
himfelf to .me for my aflent—but the tyrant (can I call him 
by any other name) vehemently fwore that his children were 
his creatures, and implicitly at his difpofal—nor did he fuffer 
any will to be confulted in that houfe but his own—adding, 
that if his lordfhip would generoufly accomplifh the hopes he 
had communicated, he might depend on the reft. 

‘ Every thing was accordingly fettled to the felicity of all 
parties, except that of Your loft Euiza.’ 





VIII. A Reply to Mr. Maxwell’s Anfwer to Mr, Kirkland’s Efay 
ou Fevers ; wherein the Utility of the Pra&ice of fuppreffing them, 
is further exemplified, vindicated, and enforced. By -Thomas 
Kirkland, Surgeon. ¥vo. Pr. 2s. Becket and De Hondt. 


N a former occafion *, we gave an account of this author’s 

performance, entitled, An Effay towards an Improvement in 
the Cure of thofe Difeafes which are the Caufe of Fevers. In that 
Effay Mr. Kirkland had impugned the dof&trine of concoétion ; 
and advifed, along with proper deobftruent medicines, the ex- 
tinétion of fevers by a well-reguiated ufe of cold air and water. 
He was foon afterwards attacked on this fubje& by Mr. Max- 
well, a furgeon of Portfmouth, whofe arguments feem to be 
fully refuted, and our author’s praétice vindicated in the Re- 
ply before us. The following aphorifms prefent us with a con- 
cife view of the practife recommended. 

‘ I. The nearer the human body is to its natural degree of 
heat, the more readily will any matter be expelled from the 
blood. —Wherever, therefore, morbific matter is to be dif- 
charged from the habit, the heat of the body fhould be re- 
duced, or raifed, according as it exceeds, or falls fhort of, the 
ftate prefcribed by nature. 
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II. Preternatural heat fhould be extinguifhed by its proper 
antidote, cold; and vice verfa. 

Ill. In order to extinguifh a fever with propriety, we fhould 
firft enquire into the ftate of the patient, previous to his pre- 
fent illnefs ; that we may judge with greater certainty, whe- 
ther the vifcera are found. 

IV. In the beginning of every fever, fuch evacuations, and 
fuch deobftruents, muft firft be ufed, as the ftrength of the 
patient will admit of, and the nature of the difeafe requires ; 
with the free ufe of cool air. 

V. If, notwithftanding proper evacuations, and the ufe of 
cool air, the fever fhould increafe without fhewing any favour- 
able fymptom ; a greater degree of cold, in proportion to the 
degree of beat, and the ftrength of the pulfe, muft be ufed to 
fupprefs. it. 

VI. In general, the earlier a fever is fupprefled, the lefs will 
be the degree of cold required for this purpofe. 

VII. In fuppreffing fevers, cold air and cold water, under 
different circumftances, will have preference to each other; 
“but they may more frequently be joined with advantages that 
cannot arife from either alone ;—the vivifying /piri: of the air, 
and the diluting quality of the water, producing each, falu- 
tary, though different effects. 

VIII. In ardent, or putrid fevers, where the fluids are thin 
enough te pafs the circulation, both cold water and cold air 
may be ufed as extinguifhers. 

IX. Fevers accompanied with a fizinefs in the juices, or arif- 
ing from an jnflammatory obftruétion in any part of the vif- 
cera, may fafely be fubdued by cold air, and moderate draughts 
of water, which is not very cold. 

X. Cold water, in moderate draughts, may be given to fub- 
due an inflammatory fever, arifing from a dry and cold coniti- 
tution of the air; but this kind of air ought to be frequently 
renewed and correéted by fire, before it enters the patient’s 
lungs. 

XI. In flow fevers, or when the patient’s ftrength has been 
reduced previous to his fever, or where the pulfe is weaker and 
flower than in a ftate of health, cold air ought to have prefer- 
ence to cold water ; and when cold water is given, it fhould be 
mixt with wine, or other cordials, that the preternatural heat 
may be abated, and the ftrength of the patient preferved at 
the fame time. 

XII. Cold air alone fhould be ufed to fupprefs a fever ac- 
companied with a diarrhea; as-cold water might, perhaps, 
haftily ftop this difcharge, which is often falutary. 


XIII. If 
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XIII. If an eryfipelas is the crifis of a fever, the neceffity 
of extinétion is at an end.—The fame may be. faid of other 
external inflammations, which are produced in the fame mane 
ner: chirurgical treatment being all the affiftance that is ne- 
ceflary.—But where an eryfipelas precedes a fever, it is‘an ori- 
ginal complaint, and after defending the affefted part properly 
from cold air, the patient may be advantageoufly cooled by 
breathing cold air, and drinking cold water, if the violence 
of the fever requires. 

XIV. By experience, in the fmall-pox and meafles, it evi- 
dently appears, that cold air, under proper regulations, is not 
attended with that danger, in fevers accompanied with erup- 
tion, as has generally been thought, 

XV. Fevers, which come upon a perfon who has an edema, 
are, for the moft part, of the flow or putrid kind; and will be 
properly extinguithed with.cold air, 

XVI. If a fever feizes a perfon, who has any chronical come 
plaint in the vifcera, there is the greateft neceflity for its being 
extinguifhed ; as exceflive heat, and increafed motion, muft 
be injurious to the parts affefted.—And though cold water, in 
very large quantities, may not always be proper; yet the exe 
tinction with cold air always take place. 

XVII. A fchirrus is not any objeétion to the ufe of cold 
water; for as certainly as heat increafes its growth, fo cold 
water preferves it longer in a ftate of indolence, 

XVIII. Whenever a fever is fuppreffed by cold air, the pas - 
tient muft be got out of bed, every day; or if he cannot rife, 
he muft be covered very lightly with bed-cloaths, a fheet alone 
being all the covering that is neceflary.—The doors and win- 
dows alfo of his room mutt be fet open, due regard being paid 
to the feafon of the year, and the circumftances of the cafe. 

XIX. After the fever is fuppreffed ; if the temples, or other 
parts of the body become moift, it foretells an approaching 
{weat ; which fhould be encouraged by diluting liquors, rather 
warm than cold, with fuch other fudorifics as the cafe requires. 
—But if there fhould be no fymptom of this evacuation, the 
morbific matter may be carricd off by the kidneys: for which 
purpofe, diuretics may take place; and purges may be given, 
if the patient is able to bear‘them, to carry off part of the 
offending matter by ftool. 

XX. If the heat of the body is reduced below the natural 
degree, more bed cloaths may be laid upon the patient, and 
warmer liquids may be drank, to raife a {weat. 

XXI. When a {weat is raifed, and the body continues un- 
naturally hot, it mult be cooled, or the {weat will be of no 
fervice. 


XXII. Wher 
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XXII. When we fupprefs a fever, we only fubdue a moft 
dangerous fymptom ; the caufe, therefore, of the fever muft 
be removed by proper remedies.’ 

Thefe aphorifms appear to be the refalt of careful and re- 
peated enquiry, and are extraéted from a variety of cafes which 
have fallen under the author’s obfervation. As a fpecimen of 
which, and the author’s remarks upon them, we fhall produce 
the following. 

‘ A woman, thirty years of age, in the feventh month of 
her pregnancy, was feized with a Pleuro-peripneumony. Her 
pulfe being hard, though oppreffed, a troublefome cough at- 
tending her, and fhe breathing with inexpreflible anxiety and 
pain ; a large quantity of extremely fizy blood was inftantly 
taken away in the evening, on the fecond day of the difeafe, 
which was the firft time we faw her. 

‘ Peétoral apozems, antiphlogiftics, repeated bleedings, 
keeping her bowels open, and afterwards a blifter to the fide, 
were the remedies employed.—She drank cold water witha 
toaft, in moderate quantities.—And we followed the practice 
of Sydenham, in getting her out of bed, feveral hours in a 
day, in a large room filled with cool air, by the windows and 
doors being fet open. And when fhe was fupported by pillows, 
&c. upon the bed, for fhe could not lie down, the had but 
little more than a fheet to cover her, 

‘ Though, by this treatment, the violent heat was foon 
abated, and in a fhort time reduced fo much, as to pit the 
patient in a ftate more free from danger ; yet we did not leffen 
our attack againft the caufe of the complaint, which mani« 
feftly ftill exifted ; but by repeated bleeding, and pouring in 
our cooling deobftruents, we fo far diflodged the enemy, that 
the pain became greatly abated on the third day from our firft 
feeing her; and, on the day following, a fetid matter was freely 
difcharged from her lungs; when the liquids fhe drank were 
ordered to be made rather warm, knowing that cold fuppreffes 
expectoration. 

* At eight days end fhe was able to take the air out of doors, 
though ftill very weak, and fhe was troubled with a violent 
cough, that would only give way to opiates; the reafon of 
which was foon obvious ; for at the three weeks end from her 
going about, fhe difcharged, in a fit of coughing, a full half 
pint of good matter ;—after which fhe perfeétly recovered, 
before the time of her lying-in, while fhe was taking an elec- 
tuary compofed of bark and Locatellus’s balfam. 

‘ Ts it not very probable that this patient would have died, 
if the fever had not, in a great meafure, been fupprefled, by 
the free admiffion of cold air, &c.?—TI am fully perfuaded, the 
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fizy coat we meet with upon the blood, is often intirely the 
confequence of increafed heat, and an increafed circulation ;— 
and if fo, immediately reducing the heat and velocity of the 
blood to its ufual ftate, muft of courfe prevent a great deal 
of mifchief ; and render ufelefs many fteps that are at prefent 
taken. 

¢‘ A man in good health, at his own defire, loft twelve 
ounces of very good blood, and in two or three days after- 
wards had the misfortune to bruife his fhin, to which he ap- 
plied fome fpirit of wine and camphor.—Being of an irri- 
table habit, this brought on a violent inflammation, which 
was followed by a fmart fever, accompanied with a pain in 
his fide, and a ftrong pulfe; upon which twelve ounces more 
of blood were taken away, which was now very Azy.—He af- 
terwards loft more fizy blood, but by keeping him cool, &c. 
with proper applications to the affected part, he recovered.— 
I have often feen people lofe good blood at the time of receiv- 
ing accidents, and it has afterwards been found fizy, when a 
fucceeding fever has made a fecond bleeding neceflary.—It is 
very well known, that though we frequently find the blood of 
people, in the beginning of fevers and pleurifies, with little or 
no fize, yet if the fever continues fo violent, as to require a 
fecond or third bleeding, it is then often become very fizy. 

‘ Hence there is reafon to doubt, whether the fize in the 
blood is not fometimes at leaft the confequence, inftead of the 
caufe of a pleurify. Wehave every reafon to think, that pleu- 
rifies in their beginning are often local; otherwife, if they 
were owing toa general lentor in the fluids, why not always 
ar obftruction on both fides the thorax at the fame time? or: 
in fimilar membranes in other parts of the body? or why does 
not a fever, or a pleurify, always come on, when the juices 
are fizy ?—The inflammation of the membrane has probably a 
prior caufeé, though aggravated by the inflammatory ftate of 
the blood that follows. 

‘ Now, if increafed heat and motion alone are capable of 
producing a fizinefS in the blood, what is likely to be the 
confequence, where this ftate already exifts from fome other 
caufe ?—And is not the attendant guilty of ,omiilion, in fuf- 
fering it either to increafe or take place, when he has it often 
in his power to prevent it? 

‘ A girl about fixteen years of age, of a delicate and very 
irritable habit, was, in Oétober, feized with a fever; her fkin 
felt exceffive hot, and fhe complained of an inward burning 
heat, accompanied with a very quick, though not ftrong pulfe, 
a violent pain in her head and reftleffhets, nor could the clofe © 
her eyes to fleep. 

Being 
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‘ Being coftive, a gentle purge was given her, which had 
its proper effect ; fhe took faline draughts regularly, and on 
the third day of her difeafe the began to drink frequently and 
freely of cold water with a toaft in it. The window and door 

of her room, in which there was no fire, were fet open in the 
day time ; and the only curtains that were drawn were thofe 
that faced the fath, it being near the bed. 

¢ She foon found the advantage of this treatment, and we 
got quite clear of the fever in two days.—However, no fweat, 
except a moifture in the palm of the hands, nor fediment in 
the urine, or any critical evacuation appeared ; but her pulfe 
{till continued quick and vibrating, fhe yet had no inclination 
to fleep, and fome hyfteric fymptoms came on. 

‘ Her room was ftill kept cool, to preferve the advantage 
we had gained; but the window was only opened now and 
then, and cold water was thought no longer neceflary, as the 
fever difappeared ;—but as the caufe which gave rife to the 
fever feemed {till to remain, we gave her nervous medicines 
along with Minderius’s fpirit; upon which a rafh broke out, 
when fhe found herfelf freer from complaints, and next day, 
her pulfe became perfe&ly regular, and every fymptom of the 
difeafe difappeared, after having a few loofe ftools.:—She was 
reftored from the weak ftate into which thefe few days illnefs 
had brought her, by a proper diet, and taking Huxham’s alexi- 
pharmatic tinéture of the bark in chamomile tea. 

* In September 1766, a man, twenty-five years of age, was 
feized with the epidemic fever we have defcribed, accompanied 
with a diarrhoea, the ftools being extremely fetid.—On the 
eighth day of the difeafe we were called to him, and found 
him very weak, exceflive hot, and delirious.—The neceflary 
medicines were direfted, but.cold water was not thought pro- 
per, on account of his loofenefs:—the windows on each fide 
his room, and the door, were therefore fet open, which let in 
a ftream of air that fufficiently cooled him; and when we faw 
him the next day, his fever was gone, he was quite fenfible, and 
(dreadful, Mr. Maxwell, to tell!) he recovered, without re- 
quiring a repetition of his medicines.’ 





1X. A foort and fafe Expedient for terminating the. prefint Debates- 
about Subjcriptions, eccafioned by a celebrated Performance, intitled, 
The Confcfional, &c. Publifoed by Benjamin Dawfon, LL.D. 
ReGor of Burgh, tm Suffolk. 8v0. Pr. 45. fewed. Dilly. 


4 bo. author of this performance obferves, that the exigences 
of the times openly and repeatedly call upon us to give 

our religion its full fcope, and to difmifs, in the faireft manner 
we 
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we can, all unneceflary reftraints, every difcouragement to 
honeft enquiry, every thing injurious to chriftian liberty, every 
thing difreputable to our church, as proteftants. He allows, 
that there ought to be fome religious teft of the fitnefs of per 
fons applying to be admitted into the miniftry ; but he appre- 
hends, that it might be fufficient for each candidate to declare; 
that he is a Chriftian and a Proteftant; that he fincerely be- 
lieves the Chriftian religion, as delivered in the Holy Scrip+ 
tures, to be from God; that he difclaims all connetion with 
the church of Rome; that he is perfuaded the Scriptures, 
without any human traditions, contain the whole will of God, 
relating to the falvation of man; that he is determinéd, by 
divine affiftance, to adheré invariably to thofé fcriptures, and 
out of them, and agreeably to them, to inftrué the people who 
fhall be committed to his charge, &c. 

With refpeé& to the articles of our church, it ought, he 
thinks, to be confidered, whether there be not feveral inftances 
upon record of the deficiency of the compilers in fcripture 
knowledge? and whether therefore they did right, in a ftate 
of immaturity and continual hurry, to prefcribe a fyftem of 
faith and doétrine, confifting of a great variety of controverted 
propofitions, to be a ftanding rule and perpetual teft of opi- 
nions, and even of confciences ; and to incumber divines with 
a fet of notions, not yet proved, which they fhould fubmit to 
as facred truths, and look upon as maxims never to be con- 
tradicted ? 

With regard to thofe who -are at prefent engaged in the 
controverfy-concerning fub{criptions and a farther reformation, 
he juftly obferves, that every thing little, low, and mean, 
every degree of prevarication and fhuffling, every art of evading 
the force of an argument, of raifing duft, perplexing the fub 
je&, exciting the paffions, or throwing odium.upon an oppo- 
nent, fhould be difdained and avoided. And he very properly 
advifes the difputants, on both fides, to contraé their labours, 
by confining their arguments to the principal point in debate. 

In a letter addreffed to a friend, the author has made fome 
remarks upon the demands of modern orthodoxy, and fhewn 
them to be incompatible with that freedgam of enquiry, to 
which every proteftant is intitled upon the principles of the res 
formation, reafon, and féripture, 

In a copious appendix the right of private judgment in mat= 
ters of religion, the propriety of feafonable revifals of éfta- 
blifhed forms, and other points of importance, are calmly and 
difpaffionately confidered, and agreeably illuftrated by a great 
number of the moft refpectable authorities. - : 
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Here the reader will perceive, that the author of the Con- 
feffional, in pleading for religious liberty, has faid no more 
than what the greateft and, warmeft advocates of the church of 
England have occafionally afferted. 

This performance exhibits an engaging view of the setormnet 
religion, and particularly of the original and genuine prin- 
ciples of the church of England; is written with an amiable 
fpirit of candor and moderation ; and is happily calculated to 
promote peace and union among proteftants of all denomina~ 
tions. 
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10. Ideal Beauty in Painting and Sculpture illuftrated by Remarks on 
the Antique, and the Works of Raphael, and other great Maf- 
ters. By Lambert Hermanfon Ten Kate. Tranflated from the 
French, 8vo. Pr. 1s. Bathurft. 


Reader of tafte will difcover in this publication, which is mi- 

ferably tranflated, many fenfible obfervations on an art whick 
is now receiving great encouragement from royal and public 
patronage. ‘The author tells us, that this treatife never was 
printed till November 1727 ; but we fhall regard this tranf- 
lation as a new publication, as it appears at a time when a 
paffion for painting is fafhionable. 

Though we own that we obferve the progrefs of this art in 
England with particular pleafure; yet the public is-in fome 
danger of being impofed upon by a kind of congoiffeur-lan- 
guage, the terms of which have fometimes little or no meaning, 
and, what has been obferved of antient poets, beauties are of~ 
ten found that never were dreamt of by the authors. 

‘ The moft confiderable authors, fays this writer, that treat 
of the fublime and ideal part ef the art of painting, commonly 
ufe the name of deavtiful; or a thing well proportioned, na- 
tural, fublime, and of an high tafte: Terms that, in my opi- 
nion, might be more illuftrated than they have been; I am 
determined therefore to publith this treatife of ideal beauty, with 
a view to inrich the art, and to facilitate underftanding of the 
beft authors. 

‘ The ideal is properly a judicious choice only, and an in- 
genious rep wrefentation of objects, in order to ‘have every thing 
excellent in its kind, and fo chofen from intire nature as to 
attract the eyes and captivate the attention of connoiffeurs ; the 
whole neverthelefs different throughout according to the exi- 
gence of the cafe and the fubjeét. This édeality is extended 
through all the principal parts of art, not only in the different 
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choice of ordonnance or difpofition of the whole of the chiaro 
obfcuro, the coloritto, the draperies, the attitudes, the cha- 
racters of perfonages; but alfo through the fubjects of pleafant’ 
landfkips, of fine flowers, and of exquifite fruits, in fuch a man- 
ner, thet in every compofition a particular harmony reigns, 
and a certain union of the whole; juft as in a fine Piece of 
mufic the key or tone reigns, upon ‘which the mufic is come 
fed. 

"J But feeing the different refleétions of authors upon ideal 
beauty have a refpect to the perfonages either of fables, or of 
facred and prophane hiftory, or of allegories; and feeing, 
when the moft difficult part of any thing is comprehended, the 
more eafy p.rts are foon underftood ; we may confine ourfelves 
here to ideal beauty, with refpec& to perfonages or figures, which 
is moft admirably well executed in the fineft antique itatues, 
and in the principal works of Raphael.’ 

We own that we have fome fcruples with regard to this defi- 
nition of ideality, which the author all along fuppofes to be found 
in theworks of Raphael and the antients. Afk from whence Ra- 
phael drew his fine ideas ? the anfwer is, from the antique. Front 
whence were they borrowed by the antients is another queftion, 
which we are are afraid is not eafily anfwered, but by fuppof- 
ing that the originals from which they painted and catved, were 
more completé models of beauty than thofe that now commonly 
‘exift. Quintilian, who underftood the arts of painting and 
fculpture the beft, perhaps, of any critic that ever wrote, 
feems, in feveral parts of his works, to be of that opinion ; fo 
that the beauties of the antients were real, and what we adopt 
from them can fcarcely, with any propriety, be called ideal. 

After all, this publication muft give great entertainment to 
a lover of painting, though we muft ftill advife him to truft to 
his own judgment, If he has tafte and knowledge, he will al- 
ways know how to diftinguifh between true and falfe beauty. 
If he has not, all the connoiffeurs and critics in the world can 
do him no fervice, and his favourite ftudy will only ferve to 
render him the dupe of defigning rafcals and pretended vir- 
tuofi. 


11. The Conquef? of Quebec. A Poem. By the rev. William 
Cooke, 4. B. 4to. Pr. 1s. 6d. Davis and Reymers. 


We are informed in an advertifement, that this poem was 
compofed by the atthor, when an under graduate, in confe- 
quence of a premium given by the earl of Litchfield, chancel- 
lor of Oxford ; which, however, by the judgment of thofe 
who decided on that occafan, was not awarded to this candi- 
date. 

Hh 2 This 
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' This poem commences abruptly with the fpeech of a mer- 
chant, who is fuppofed to be thé narrator of the whole tranf- 
action. The author might very properly think it-a neceflary 
artifice, to raife our conceptions of the charaéter of a perfon 
who was to fupply the place of the Mufe. But we, who are 
impartial, find nothing in the exordium to merit the exclama- 
tion of the audience. 


* So fpoke Eugenio from the temperate board, 
To Britith air, and greeting friends reftor’d ; 
** O wond’rous man!” rejoin’d his friends around, 
And the dome echo’d with the plaufive found.’ 


On reading the following couplet, who would not tremble 
for the fate of the hero? But happily the veffel is only rent in 
idea. Speaking of the wind: 


‘ Anon with rapid force it falls, 
And rends the veffel with impetuous fqualls.’ 


There is a puerility in the expreffion of this fentiment : 


‘ ———O! ’tis fine to fee 
Firm virtue and united vigour 


And a flatnefs in the following line : 
* Replac’d the line, with bayonets fcrew’d on.’ 


The author has fallen twice into a grammatical error : 


* Long time was fpent, or ere thofe heights they gain.’ 
‘ To flank the left, or ere the battles join.’ 


This poem, however, poffefies a good fhare of merit. The 
diction, in general, is elevated, the verfification eafy, and the 
defcription animated. The following poetical paflage may 
ferve as ‘a fpecimen. 


¢ Sunk in the friendly arms of calm repofe, 
Sleep’s filken bands my weary’d limbs enclofe, 
When the Stream’s genius to my wond’ring eyes, 
In form majeftic rofe, or feem’d to rife. 
His hoary locks a mufky odour fhed, 
A crown of reeds high-wav’d upon his head ; 
A furry tunic girt his ample cheft ; 
Flow’d from his fhoulders a ccerulean veft, 
Fraught with ftrange figures; in the fpreading trail, 
» Gambold, in fportive mood, th’ enormous whale : 
The tumbling Porpois join’d, in wanton play, 
The wide-mouth’d onifc on the liquid way ; 
The drowfy turtle feem’d to flumber there, 
The tafteful Epicure’s delicious fare, 
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While more aloft, confpicuous to my fight, 
Lencornets round, enamour’d of the light, 
Appear’d: the falmon, with his filver fcale, 

And the pyke, fhielded with his coat of mail ; 

Still higher on the vary’d verge, were feen 

Th’ amphibious otter and the wolfe-marine : 

And cleanly beavers, all the fummit round, 

Plann’d the new town, and rais’d the fenceful mound : 
And from his mouth a voice, as thus he fpoke, 
Tumultuous as the found of waters broke.’ 


12. The Conquef of Quebec. 4 Poem. By Jofeph Hazard, of 
Lincoln College, Oxford. 40. Pr. 1s. Fletcher. 

This poem was alfo written in confequence of the premium 
given by the earl of Litchfield, but, like the former, proved 
unfuccefsful. We fhall produce a few of the moft ftriking in- 
{tances of its beauties and faults. - 

The following paflage is poetical and grand, but we ima- 
gine there is an erratum at the beginning and end of it; and 
that we ought to read Britain, inftead of England. 

‘— — — Such, England, were thy joys; 
Such thy domeftic blifs, while far remote 
On the blue bofom of th’ expanfive main — 
Thy navies ride, wide {well their {nowy fails ; 
Their crimfom ftreamers flutter to the breeze 
With undulating grandeur, their proud prows 
Glide thro’ the foaming furge, whofe whit’ning waves 
Indignant roar and lafh their fturdy fides, 
Where reft Britannia’s thunder charged with death. 
Now martial mufic and refounding fhouts, 
Promife of future victory, affault 
Heav’n’s vaulted dome; from whence e’en angels lean, 
Drawing the azure curtains of the fkies, 
To view terreftrial fplendor ; while upborn, 
High in his lucid car before the fleet 
Condué@ting Neptune rode, around him play’d 
The fea-green Tritons, with their winding fhells 
Attuning England’s praife.’ 

In the next paflage we fhall take notice of, the author has 
ftumbled on the anti-climax, and we find myriads fink into 
ten thoufand. | 

Myriads on myriads fall on either fide ; 
And as the leaves each rolling year fucceed 
Their wither’d anceftry, to falling ranks 
Intrepid lines, in bright fucceffion rife. 


Grim death and defolation hand-in hand 
Hh Stalk 
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Stalk o’er the bloody field. ‘Ten thoufand fouls, 
On wing erratic, brave the gaping gulf 

Of dread futurity: while on the plain, 

(A grave unafk’d) their mangled bodies lie. 


The circumftance mentioned in the parenthefis is trifling ; 
and the two next lines favour more of the moralift than the 
mufe of heroic poetry. 


The poor, the rich, the impious, and the good, 
(Diftin@ion void) bleed in promifcuous heaps. 


The firft of the following lines is uncouth, and the other 
concludes in unharmonious cadence, and mean expreffion. 


6¢ And irons globous with horrid chains connext 
Difgorg’d from the wide mouths of angry cannons.’. 


In the defcription of the fall of general Wolfe, we are 
fhocked at the abrupt acclamations which break forth on that 
fatal event. Had the author inverted the fecond fentence, 
and prefented firft to our imagination the enfign of Britannia, 
as waving on the towers of Quebec, we fhould then have 
been prepared for the acclamations which fucceed, and not 
have ,been a moment at a lofs to what to attribute them. 
But in the prefent arrangement of the paffage the effe&t being 
placed before the caufe, we are ftruck with the unnatural 
concatenation of the fall of the heroic general, and the trium- 
phant fhouts of the army ; and inftead of immediately joining 
jn the joy of the troops, we ftand in a temporary amazement 
at the caufe which feems to infpire it. 


‘ But now alas! 
The fated death lodg’d in his gen’rous breaft, 
The pow’rs of life decline ; and in the arms 
Of fome kind fellow warrior he falls. 
Now acclamations with the joyful founds 
Of cornets, fifes, and drums, aloud proclaim 
Augufta’s conqueft: fix’d her enfign ftood, 
Unmov’d and unmoletied, o’er the field 
Waving its crimfon glories. The glad news 
Nor fooner reach’d th’ expiring heroe’s ear, 
Than ftruck with rapt’rous joy, from the cold bed 
Of icy death thrice he effay’d to rife, 
And thrice to earth he fell.’ 


We meet with another inftance of the fame abrupt tranfition 
a little after: 
© And thus the faireft flow’r that ever bloom’d 
In glory’s vermeil plain, the brighteft gem, 
| That 
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That ever fparkled in Augufta’s crown, 
Lamented dropt, tho’ conqueft grac’d his death. 
Now o’er Britannia’s realm diffus’d around, 

‘The gladfome tidings fpread ; from fhore to fhore 
The voice of pleafure flies; the grateful founds 

Of replicating fhouts, with fofter, notes . 

Of inftrumental lrarmony, delight 

The ear attentive,’ 


Though, upon the whole, we allow this poem to poffefs 
fome degtee of merit, yet, we freely join in opinion with thofe 
who did not think it entitled to the premium, 


. The Times. A Poem, 4to. Pr. 1s.6d.- Almon, 
This author takes up the pen ina fit of the pruritus feri- 
Sendi, and ufes this motto: 


Semper ego auditor tantum; nunquamne reponam ? 


No; pray don’t, Sir, for why would you expofe yourfelf? 


14. Female Conftaney: or, the Hiffory of Mifr Arabella Walde- 
grave. T2wo Vols. 12mo. Pr. 5s. fewed. Davies. 


The author of this hiftory tells us, in a flourifhing preface, 
that, ‘ having carefully reviewed the papers which he had cole 
leéted together, he thought they might with fome little care 
and pains be rendered fit to apyear in public :'—The public, 
we believe, will think that he fhould have reviewed them more 
carefully before he committed them to the prefs: and maugre all 
his endeavours to merit the ‘ patronage and proteétion of the 
Jadies of Great Britain,’ to whom, as their ‘ entirely devoted 
fervant,’ he ‘ moft humbly infcribes his piece,’ we are afraid 
that he will meet with a difgracious reception from thofe who 
can relith the produétions of the ‘ few geniuffes in. this our’ 
age, who have refcued this fort of writing from contempt.’— 
To do our author juftice, however, his title-page is unexcep- 
tionable ; for Mifs Arabella Waldegrave’s conftancy remains 
unfhaken, in fpite of the many very extraordinary efforts which 
are made to weaken her attachment to the man on whom fhe 
has fettled her affections. 


15. Lydia, or Filial Piety. A Novel. By John Shebbeare, 
M. D. Second Edit. 8v0. 2 Vols. timo. Pr. 51. fewed. Davies. 
The firft edition of this novel, as it is called, if we miftake 
not, was publifhed before the Critical Review commenced ; 
and the demand of a fecond edition is a proof that the work 
has been favourably received by the public, 


Hh4 16, The 
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16, The Amufing Infirudtor: or, Tales and Fables in Profa and 
Verfe, for the Improvement of Youth. 12mo. Pr. 2s. Harris. 


A moft infipid panada of barley meal, wrought into a kind 
of confiftence by the help of affes milk. 


17. Thoughts om Brightelmfton. Concerning Sea-bathing, and 
Drinking Sea-water. With fome Dire@ions for their Ufe. By 
John Awfiter, M.D. 40. Pr, is. Wilkie. 


Thefe thoughts are as fuitable to Scarborough, Margate, 
or indeed any maritime place, as to Brightelmfton. The in- 
tention of them is to furnifh fome directions concerning bath- 
‘ing in, and drinking fea-water. 


18. A Letter to Dr, Richard Huck, om the Conftru@ion and Me- 
thod of ufing Vapor Baths: By Thomas Denman, M. D. 8 vo. 
Pr. 6d. Baldwin, 

Though vapour baths have been found advantageous in the 
cure of many obftinate difeafes, yet the inconvenience attend- 
ing the procefs has greatly reftrained the ufe of them. The 
author of this letter gives a plate of a method of conftructing 
thefe baths, which is fufficiently eafy and fimple ; and the fol- 
lowing are his rules for their application. 

« If it is thought requifite to bath the whole body, a piece 
of oil-cloth is to be laid upon the inferior bed-clothes, and 
over that a blanket, on which the patient muft lie. A cradle, 
after the fafhion of that in common ufe, to prevent the diftur- 
bance of a fractured limb by the bed-clothes, is neceflary to 
allow the free accefs of the vapour to every part of the body. 
The cradle ought to be covered with another piece of oil- 
cloth, and over that what bed-clothes we choofe, which muft 
be tucked in clofe, efpecially about the neck, to prevent the 
efcape of the vapor; and thin flannel may be thrown loofely 
over the body, to avoid any inconvenience from the immediate 
heat. 

‘ A fmall opening muft be left at the feet for the admiffion 
of the tin tube. 

‘ No other regulation of the heat is neceffary than what 
will occur to the operator, from the fenfations of the patient 
and his own judgement. 

‘ One or more lamps may be lighted according to the 
quantity of vapour we defire to raife. ° 

‘ In bathing particular parts of the body, the fame method 
muft be ufed, and even in this cafe it is better that the: patient 
fhould be in bed, as an univerfal fweat is commonly brought 
on. 

‘ It feems better not to continue the ufe of the vapor too 
long, the firft time it is applied. The ufual time has been 
. about 
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about fifteen minutes, but the moift vapour has been con- 
tinued occafionally, with moderation, to particular parts, for 
three or four hours, after which the fpontaneous fweat which 
follows may be kept up at pleafure. 

‘ The more obftinate and deep rooted the difeafe, the more 
gentle fhould be the application of the vapor at firft ufing, 
provided there be no imminent danger. This I apprehend 
wil] be a good general rule, for reafons obvious to all, 

‘ The decoétion from which the vapor is raifed may be me- 


dicated with ingredients, adapted to the particular complaint. 
for which the bath is ufed. Little more has been expected of -- 


late years, from fomentations of any kind, than warmth and 
moifture. Perhaps the ancient phyficians were too fcrupuloufly 
exact in diftinguifhing the different qualities of herbs, and 
other natural bodies, and often.deceived in their expeétations, 
or at leaft their opinion of the mode of operation, in attri- 
buting to thefe relaxing and bracing properties, by which they 
fuppofed difeafes were cured. I am however perfuaded, that 
as there is an effential difference, in every mode of trial, be- 
tween rofemary and mallows for inftance, their effeéts will al- 
ways be effentially different in the application of them to dif 
eafes. Indeed the contrary opinion has not a little contributed 
to reduce botany, from whence men of genius, in all ages, 
have hoped to reap great .advantages, to the almoft ufelefs 
footing on which it now ftands. 

« The dry vapor may be loaded with the aétive parts of fuch 
medicines as are judged to be ufeful, by diffolving or infufing 
them in the fpirit ufed for the lamp; or gums and the like 
fubftances may be mixed up with other inflammable matter, 
and ufed in the manner of a fufe; which feems a preferable 
method to the very aukward one in which fumigations have 
been generally ufed.’ 

19. Two Papers on the Ufe of the Ol. Afphalti, in Ulcers of the 
Inteftines, Lungs, and other Vifcera: taken from the Verhande- 
lingen van de Maatschappye te Haarlem, 4y Thomas Healde, 
M. D. Fellow of the Royal College of Phyfcran 8vo. Pr. 18, 
Hingefton. ) 
Thefe papers, originally wrote in Dutch, contain an ac- 

count of fome internal ulcerations, wherein the ufe of the Ok 

Afphalti has been fuccefsful, which induced Dr. Healde, to 

procure and publifh, a tranflation of them, in order that the 

medicine rhay undergo a more general trial. It is made thus, 
‘ RK. Afphalti five Bitum, Judaic. lib. i, 
Salis decrepitati, lib {§. 
Arenz pura, lib. if§. 
Put thefe in a retort, and diftil with a ftrong fire. 


¢ The 
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‘ The manner of ufing it; is, to give from ten to fourteen 
drops in a morning fafting, and the fame quantity going to 
bed. I have given fourteen drops four times a day at the me- 
dical hours, without any oppreffion or confiderable diforder. 
Perhaps twice as much may be given. The dofe may be va- 
ried according to the age and ftrength, the nature and du- 
ration of the difeaie, It is moft conveniently taken drop’d 


upon fugar.’ 


20. A LeGure upon Partnerfoip Accounts, with a Chapter upon Balance, 
8v0. Pr. 2s. Od. Law. 


Notwithftanding all authors agree, that it was the Italians, 
particularly thofe of Venice, Genoa, and Florence, who firft 
introduced the method of keeping books double, ‘or in two 
parts, yet it is certain the ancients had alfo their books of ac- 
counts, as appears by the Codex accepti & expenfi, fo often 
mentioned in Roman writers; and the patrimonial books, 
kibr? patrimoniorum, which were rentals, or terriers, containing 
an account of the lands, goods, chattels, and other effects, be- 
longing to each perfon; and.indeed the neceility of keeping 
exact accounts, thatis, of recording the tranfactions of one’s 
affairs in fuch a manner, that the true ftate of any part, or of 
the whole, may be thereby known with the greateft clearnefs, 
exactnefs, and edfe, feemed fuch, that by an ordonance, fo long 
fince as the year 1570, all traders in France, whether by wholefale 
or retale, were obliged to keep a journal, containing all their 
affairs, debts active and paflive, bills of exchange, &c. For 
want of keeping this, and furrendering it on a failure, they 


fhould be reputed fraudulent bankrupts, and fubjected to the ~ 


penalties thereof. To this, and the like injun&ions in other 
commercial parts of Europe, it is more than probable, may be 
owing the various improvements that have, from time to time, 
been made in the Italian method of book keeping. 

The avidity with which the author of the work now before 
us, has applied himfelf to the ftudy of this fubje& will, we ap- 
prehend, be fufficiently evinced by a thorough perufal of it ; 
wherein he has, by the help of a few general principles deli- 
vered in nine articles, rendered the fcience. of book-keeping 
extremely eafy to be underftood; and fully illuftrated, by a 
great variety of ufeful examples, the various methods of 
transferring from the wafte-book to the journal, pofting in the 
ledger, and afterwards balancing thofe accounts. 


21. The Parable of the Sower, illuftrated and applied. By the 
Rev. George Muir, 4. M. of Paifley. t2mo. Pr. 3s. Dilly, 
Mr. George Muir may be a worthy divine, and a ufeful 


preacher ; but he is far from being an elegant writer. In his 
firtt 
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firft paragraph we hive the following fentence— ‘ It cannot 
but be of importance, for us, to explore all the various depths 
of deceit, which cleave to the profeffors of Chriftianity ; that 
thofe who Jabour under them, may be awakened, in order to 
their recovery ; and that any who have been kept from them, 
may be fuitably on their guard againft fplitting on /uch fatal 
rocks. —In this paflage a reader of the leait difcernment may 
perceive a moft abfurd combination of ideas. 

Inftead of deducing a number of ftriking and important ab-. 
fervations from our Saviour’s parable, the author generally 
dwells on fome minute and uninterefting circumftance ; fhew- 
ing us, for inftance, in how many refpeéts unbelievers are like 
thorns, and devils like fowls. His performance might have 
been read with approbation if it had been publifhed in 1669. 


22. The Utility of efablifoing Human, Syftematical Confeffions of 
Faith, confidered; in an Anfwer to Letters concerning Confeffions, 
Sc. occafioned by the Confeffional, Part III]. So. Pr. 1s. 6d. 
¥. Newbery. ; 

This learned and judicious writer having already * difproved 
the right of proteitant churches to eftablifh confeflions—suman, 
Syftematical confeffions—of faith, proceeds to fhew the inusility 
of fuch an eftablifhment. 

_ The letter writer had afferted, ‘ that there can be no edi- 

fication in religious fociety, without uniformity of opinion ; 

and that to obtain this uniformity, confeflions of faith 
were eftablifhed, having a fuitablenefs to this end.’ This 
was his capital argument. But the author.of the traét we are 
now confidering, has proved in the cleareft and the moft fatis- 
faétory manner, that thefe pofitions are utterly falfe ; that there 
may be edification without uniformity of opinion; and that 
uniformity is not obtained by fyftematical confeffions. He 
then confiders fome other arguments which the letter-writer 
has advanced in their favour ; and anfwers the objeGtions which 
he has alledged againit the plan of fubfcription propofed in the 

Confeffional. : 

This publication completes Dr. Dawfon’s vindication of the 


Confeffional on the cafe of fubfcription to human articles of 
faith. 


23. A Letter to Mr. Harwood, wherein fome of his evafive Glofis, 
Salfe Tranflations, and blundering Criticifms, in Jupport of the 
Arian Herefy, contained in bis liberal Tranflation of the New Tef- 
tament, are pointed out and confuted, 8v0. Pr. 1s. Rivington. 
The author of this letter is a violent advo¢ate for the com- 

monly-received doctrine of the Trinity. He charges Mr. Har- 


rr 2 —— 
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* See Part ii, Vol. XXVI. p. 228. 
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wood with having grofly perverted Phil-on6. Acts xx. 28. 
Colof. i. 15. John xx. 28. and feveral - ther paflages of the 
New Teftament, by falfe tranilations and evafive gloffes. Mr. 
Harwood feems, we muft confefs, to have laid himfelf open to 
animadverfion; and, in this pamphlet, it is beftowed upon 
him without mercy. Our author, however, is one of thofe 
writers, who, by a precipitate zeal, expofe themfelves to re- 
ctimination. Thus he tells us, that ‘ no two deniers of 
Chrift’s divinity agree together ; and that it is impoffible they 
fhould, fince every one of them is for modelling the Meffiah 
by his own ideas ;’ which may be very true; but at the fame 
time it is well known, that no writers whatever, have been 
more divided in their fentiments, than the Trinitarians. 

The latter part of this letter contains fome fevere ftrictures 
on Mr. Harwood’s affeétation of elegance, in his tranflation of. 
the New Teftament, which in the main feem to be jutt. 


24. The Rights of the People to petition, and the Reafonablene/s of 
complying with fuch Petitions: in @ Letter to a Leading Great 
Man. 8vo. Pr.is. Williams. 


This is a publication of queen Anne’s reign, and contains a 
map of laft year’s clouds. 


25. The Cafe of the late Ele&ion for the County of Middlefex, con- 
fidered on the Principles of the Conftitution, and the Authorities of 
Law. 4to. Pr. 1s. Cadell. 


The intention of this publication is to fhew, from the records 
of parliament, and the authorities of law, that the houfe of 
commons is legally invefted with the power they have exer- 
cifed with refpect to the late determination of the ele&tion for 
Middlefex,—Farther, that, in the general principles of rea- 
fon and conftitutional policy, they ought to have fuch a 
power: and that, in the inftance in queftion, they have exer- 
cifed their power in a juft and conftitutional manner, not only 
according to the law and ufage of parliament, but in ftrié 
uniformity with the adjudications in the courts of Weftmintfter, 
on fimilar occafions. 

The author then ftates very diftin@ly the cafe of Mr. 
Wilkes and his expulfion out of the houfe of commons, with 
the rejection of a petition to that houfe of fifteen freeholders in 
his favour. He then proceeds to explain the nature and ex- 
tent of the power conftitutionally vefted in that houfe. 

‘ To preferve, fays he, the equal poife, which the jealoufy 
of our conftitution has endeavoured to fettle, the three orders of 
the ftate are invefted with feparate, as well as conjun& powers. 


‘ The 
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F « The power of legiflation is joint; and there can be no 
aft of /egiflation, which has not received the confent of the three 
eftates > but befides their /egiflative power, each houfe has a ju- 
dicial capacity, for the maintenance, among other purpofes, 
of its own authority and independence. The peers, in their 
houfe, as lord Coke fays, have power of judicature ; and the 
commons, in their houfe, alfo have power of judicature: and 
farther, as he adds, both houfes together, have power of ju- 
dicature ; and, for this, he refers to the records of both houfes. 

‘ The rule, and only rule, by which their power of judica- 
ture is direéted, is the Jaw of parliament: which, as will ap- 
pear, is part of the law of the land. 

* As every court of juftice, fays lord Coke, hath laws and 
cuftoms for its dire&tion, fome by the common law, fome by 
the civil and canon law, fome by peculiar laws and cuftoms, 
&c. fo the bigh court of parliament Jubfifts by its own proper laws 
and cuftoms. 

‘ It is declared by the records of parliament, that all weighty 
matters moved concerning the peers of the realm, ought to 
be determined, adjudged, and difcuffed by the courfe of parlia- 
ment, and not by the civil law, nor yet by the common laws 
of the land, ufed in other courts of the realm. 

‘ The fame declaration, for the like reafon, fays lord 
Coke, refpeéts the commons, for any thing done or moved in 
their houfe : and this 1s the reafon, he adds, why the judges 
ought not to give any opinion of a matter of parliament, becaufe it is 
not to be decided by the common law, but according to the law and 
cuftom of parliament; and fo the judges (he concludes) in divers 
parliaments have confeffed. 

¢ Thus it appears, not only from the feveral declarations 
of the judges of the land, at different times, but from the au- 
thority of the records themfelves, that there is a Jaw of par- 
liament, which, in matters thereby cognizable, is diftin& from, 
and independent of all other laws; but is, neverthelefs, a 
branch of the daw of the land. 

¢ The law of parliament is as much the /aw of the land, as the 
common law, or any other branch of the general law, which 
governs in this realm. Lord Coke, enumerating the feveral 
branches of which the law of the realm confifts, mentions the 
law of parliament as fecond in order. 

‘ Cooper, afterwards lord Cooper, in his fpeech in the cafe 
of Afhby and White, fays, the /aw and cu/tom of parliament ts a 
part of the law of the land, and, asfuch, OUGHT TO BE TAKEN 
NOTICE OF BY ALL PERSONS. 

‘ Lord chief juftice Holt, in his argument concerning the 
granting of a Habcas Corpus to the dilebury men, fays, We 

: are 


‘ 
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are bound to take notice of the cuftoms of parliament, for they are 4, 
part of the Jaw of rhe land; and there are the fame methods 
of knowing it, as of knowing the law in Weftminfter-hall —In 
another place, he fays, rhe law and cuftom of parliament, is as ~ 
much the law of the land, as any other law, 

‘ The fame language is held by Hale, Petyt, Whitlocke, 
&c. and will be found, in. the courfe of thefe fheets, to have 
been pronounced, from time to time, by the courts of juftice, 
In fhort, all who have ever written, or fpoken on this fubjeé, 
have treated the /aqw of parliament, as part of the /aw of the land, 
and as alaw which all perfons are bound to take notice of.’ 

This writer divides the law of parliament into two branches, 
1. Therules, orders, cuftoms, and courfe of the houfe, with 
their expofitions of, and decifions upon the law, with refpe& to 
matters within thefe jurifdiftions. 2. The fecond branch com- 
pofing the law of parliament, confitts of the ftatute law of the 
realm, fo far as the fame regards the houfe of commons, or 
the jurifdi@tion thereof. He then proceeds to fhew, from the 
authorities of the moft antient and refpeétable lawyers, and 
from the records of parliament, which he moft minutely quotes 
and refers to, that the houfe of commons have the fole and 
exclufive power of punifhing their own members, as fuch ; 
either by commitment, fufpenfion, expulfion, or otherwife. 
3. That they have the fole and exclufive power of examining 
and determining the rights and gualfications of ele&tors and 
eletted, together with the returns of writs for the ele@tion of 
members, and in fhort all matters incidental to fuch elece 
tions. 

Having thus ftated the principles which the author lays down, 
it is not to be expected that we are to enter into a detail of 
the feveral cafes he brings to fupport them, and which con- 
ftitute a large part of parliamentary hiftory. It is fufficient to 
fay that they are difcuffed with great coolnefs and candor ; and 
that the author feems to have proved the pofitions he lays 
down in a clear fatisfa€tory manner; fo that there cannot now 
remain the fmalleft doubt that the proveedings in favour of 
Mr. Lutterel’s taking his feat as member for Middlefex, were un- 
exceptionable as to; recedents and regularity. We wifh fome 
gentleman of equal abilities had made a like collection of all the 
cafes in which the commons of England were heétored or over- 
awed by the princes of the houfe of Tudor as well as thofe of 
the houfe of Stuart. 

Our author, to prove that clergymen are not eligible into 
the houfe of commons, mentions the cafe of Alexander Newell 
in 15533 and that the committee reporting, that he having a 
soice in the conyceation could not be a member in that houfe, 

We 
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We fubmit it to this learned author how far this, or indeed any 
other, cafe in the journals, can extend to a general difqualifica- 
tion of all clergymen from fitting in the houfe of commons, 
This Mr. Newell had been a learned and zealous refoymer in the 
preceding reign of Edward VI. and had been returned for Eaft 
Loo in Cornwall. The refolution, therefore, feems to have been 
perfonally aimed at him; for one Tregonwel!, who was ano- 
ther prebendary at Weftminfter, fat during all that and the 
fucceeding feffion. We are miftaken if Newell himielf did not 
fit in the houfe even after his vote of expulfion paffed. 

We can, upon the fureft foundation, pronounce this pub- 
lication to be unanfwerable on legal, parliamentary, and con- 
ftitutional principles. : 


26. The Queftion flated, whether the Freeholders of Middlefex lf 
their Right, by voting for Mr. Wilkes at the laft Election. 80, 
Pr. 1s. 6d. Woodfall. 


This author chufes a ground dire&lly oppofite to that of the 
laft; though, when we examine the two performances, there is a 
fimilarity in the arguments: but we cannot think thar this wri- 
ter’s queftion is fairly ftated. We do not believe, that any man 
of common fenfe in the three kingdoms, ever imagined that the 
freeholders of Middlefex forfeited their right, in voting for Mr. 
Wilkes. All that his greateft enemies in the houfe pretended, 
was, that they had wantonly thrown away their votes by giving 
them to-Mr. Wilkes after his expulfion.—* Though it was my 
misfortune, fays this writer to one of his conftituents, to diffent 
from the majority, yet I flatter myfelf that you will not impute 
to me a breach of that obligation, which I owe to my country 
and conftituents. I acknowledge the parliamentary privileges, 
you have invefted me with, to be, Not mine, but yours; I received 
them, in truft on your account and for your benefit ; nor can 
I ever entertain fo prepofterous an idea, as that of having a 
right to take away your privileges, by virtue of that very pri. 
vilege you gave me, in order to defendthem, It was there- 
fore unneceflary to make an apology for the freedom with 
which you enquire after my conduct; -you have a right to 
know every part of it; but there is a peculiar propriety in the 
elegtor’s attention to his reprefentative on all fuch queftions ‘as 
concern the liberty of the fubjeé.’ 

You are very complaifant, fir, to your conftituents, but it is 
to be hoped you only {peak for yourfelf ; your language, how- 
ever, is a little unconftitutional, If you underftand your own 
privileges, the moment you was fworn in, and had delivered 
your qualification at the table of the houfe of commons, all 


relation between you and your conftituents was immediately 
8 dif- 
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diflolved in the great duty which you owe to your country in 

general. It is upon this principle, and this only, that every 

member of parliament is abfolutely independent of his ele€ors, 
who, during the time he ferves for them, make him an aétual 
furrender of their rights. 

27. Confiderations on the Times. 8vo. Pr. 1s. Almon. 

Thefe are melancholy confiderations, but they are the fame that 
have been thrown out upon paper for thefe forty years paft. 
We own that we now begin to have a very indifferent opinion 
of any political author who is for ever quoting baron Montef- 
_ quieu, and the hiftory of the Romans, whofe government was 
direétly the reverfe of that of Great Britain: but what would 
modern oppofition-writers do without thofe two refources ; and 
how could this author have otherwife furnifhed out a fhilling 
pamphlet, the end of which is to put an end to feptennial, 
and to recommend annual parliaments !—All we can fay is, 
that this author would have been very tolerable had he been 
the firft of five thoufand who have declaimed upon the fubjeé, 
or had he given the public any thing new. We prefume, how- 
ever, that his intention is laudable, and not mercenary or fac- 
tious. 

28. An Anniverfary Sermon, preached in the Parifo Church of St- 
Mary, Newington-Butts, in Surry ; on, Whitfunday, 17693 
By John Free, D. D. 8vo0, Pr. 1s. Bingley. 

It is with a degree of horror that we have read this anni- 
verfary alarm to fedition; the moft daring, perhaps, that 
ever was publifhed in the face of civil government.: The au- 
thor, however, has two ftrong proteftors againft any cenfure 
that the laws of his country might infli&. The firft is dulnefs; 
and the next is known bya term which, when proved, ex- 
empts every malefactor from a criminal procefs. 


29. The Fate of Tyrants or, the Read from the Palace to the Scaf- 
fold. 8vo. Pr. ts. 6d. Fell. 

This is a common-place recapitulation, from hiftories al- 
ready publifhed, of fome paflages in the reign of Charles I. 
without a fingle obfervation throughout the whole to recom- 
snend it, and is publifhed for the fake of the title. 


30. Harlequin Premier: a Farce, as it is daily aGed. 8vo. Pr.-ts, 
Bladon. 
This is the moft unmeaning piece of nonfenfe we ever read : 
3. A Four Days Tour ; or curfed Remarks and pitiful Obfervations 
made upon a Fourney through Part of the Land of Dumplings, 
Sve. Pr. is. 6d. Biladon. 


Excepting this. 
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AA Ceount of what paffed be.” Apforifis extraéted from Kirk- 
tween the India direftors !and’s reply to Maxwell’s 
and Alexander Dalrymple; com- 2 fwer to his effay on fevers, 


mended, 68 A 459 
of four perfons ftarved 4ppealto the public touching the 











to death at , in death of Mr. George Clarke; 
Hertfordhire; defign of its _ account of, and cenfure, 308 
publication, 158 Appendix to the prefent ftate of 

of the difeafes, natu- the nation; extracts from, 
ral hiftory, and medicines of _ and obf=rvations on, 202 
the Eaft Indies ; extra€t from, 4rabella Waldegrave (the hiftory 
and charaéter of, 196 of miis). See Female. 


of all the monies 4’t of living in London, a po- 
which have been iffued out ¢m; fpecimen of, and recom- 
of the receipt of his majefty’s _ mendation, 73 
Exchequer; defignof, 392 “ma and hooping-cough (ob- 

Addref; to the rational advocates _ fervations on); extract from, 
‘of the church of England; andhighly applauded 124 
view of, with extra¢ts and tom (hiftory and adventures of 
commendation, 212 an). See Hifory. 

-———— to the archbifhops and bi- B 


fhops, &c. by Mr. Scott; ac- . 
count of, with an extract, 399 — yo sake of the men at). 
Adventures of Telemachus,tran{- Bath ake f aettiiieat of, 366 


lated by Dr. Hawkefworth; p 
> Beauty. See ldal. - 
copious extracts from, and pa spical hiftory of England. 
commendation, 170 See Hits ; 
Alarm to diffenters and metho- p/ (the) ‘See Clarke 


wiv a frivolous penn. Bontius on the difeafes of the 
5; ‘ 3'° —- Eaft Indies, &c. See A count. 
Ambition, an epiftle to Paoli; pe, of Chinefe anchotite ; 
extracts from, and difappro- ey ira@ from, ftritures on, 


bation, 383 
Anintor and Terefa (hiflory Of.) pi himgen See Though 


See Hifery- Britifh Effays, i - or 
: : ] ys, in favour or the 
ayes: ha a oe brave Corficans; recommend. 
*. . ed, 67 
Amufing inftrutor 5 rete —— tongue (hiftorical and cri- 
4nscdotes of Britith topography ; caaaae st on the). See 
commendation, 12 Buffm (M. de) his opinion ob 
} 4 euwenhoeck’s dottrine of 





Animadverfions On an effay on re- ; 
ligious acto err a ty 261 
proved, 159 Cc 

Another eftimate, &c. See Efi- Card (a), | 400 
mate. : Cafe of the late eleftion for the 

Antiquities of Northumberland. county of Middlefex confider- 
See Natural Hiftory. ed, &c. the intention of this 
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publication, with farge ex- 
tracts, 476 
Chara&ers (real), and genuine 
anecdotes; condemnea, 392 
Charge and fermon, &c. at the 
paieation of Mr. Abraham 
Booth ,; 490 
Charges (cight) delivered to the 
clergy of the diocefes of Ox- 
ford and Canterbury, by arch- 


bifhop Secker; fubftance of, 
and Secale, 291 
Charles VY. (hiftory of). See 


Hifory 
Chriftianity (the evidence of). 
See Evidence. 
Chrif’s parable of the ten yir- 
gins ; account of, 400 
Church of England yindicated 
from the charge of Armini- 
aniim ; intent of 237 
Civil war of Geneva, or amonrs 
of Robert Covelle; charac- 
terifed, 397 
Clarke (Mr.) an inquiry into the 
caules of his death; mer 
of, 305 
Cimmon Senfe (life and adven- 
tures o!). See Lift. 
Compendium of phytic and furge- 
ry; extract from, with a re- 
mark, and approbation, 39 
Conico ad clerum, a Gul. Mark- 
ham; fubje& of, 400 
Confeffions of faith, &c. ({crip- 
tural right of eftablifhiag). 
See Scriptural 
Co wueft of Quebec, a poem, by 
lr. Cooke ; account of with 
extraéts and charafter, 467 
of Quebec, a poem, by 
Mr. Hazard; fpecimens of, 
with ftrictures, 469 
Confiderations on the dependen- 
ciesef Great Britain; tenden- 
cy of, and obferyations on, 205 
—_—- on the life and 
death of St. John Baptift; de- 
fign of, and characier, 316 
(ferious) on a late 
very important decifion of the 
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houfe of commons ; applaud- 
ed, 39% 
Cenfiderations on the Times ;. ac- 
count of, 480 
Conftantia and hes daughter te: 
lia; cenfured, 311 
Con'roverfy between Great Bri- 
tain and her colonies review- 
ed; account of it, and ap- 
plauded, 
Counfel to the chriftian traveller, 
&c. charatterifed, 237 
Counter appeal to the public 
touching the death of Mr. 
George Clarke; account of 


Cromwell (Oliver) Mr. Gran- 
ger’s charatter of, 427 
Cyrus, a tragedy ; fome account 
of, and charaSter 80 
D 
Daughter (the injured) ; a fopo- 
rific narrative, 15st 
Delicate embarraffments ¢ difap- 
proyed, 310 
Dendrometer (a treatife upon the); 
recommended, 219 
Difcovery (fatal). Sce Fatal, 
Difcourfe delivered at opening 
the royal academy ; account 
of, and ftri¢tures on, 355 
Difcourfes on various fubjects by 
Dr. Leland; heads of, with 
{pecimen, and commendati- 
on, 186 
Difperfon of the men at Babel 
confidered; large extracts 
from, and fome account of, 
181 
D:f:&ion, or an examination of 
Mr. Ingram’ s Blow, &c. cen- 
fured, 3g 
Dream of dreams; a trifling 
tranflation of SS amatiih Acade- 
mici Cantabrigicnfis (which 
fee), 157 
Dumplings (a four days tour, &c. 
through a part of the land of). 
See Your. 
E 
H Kain Aiabaxy. See Novum 
EleGiog 




















Eléion (the cafe of the late) for 
the county of Middlefex. See 
Cafe. , 

EleGricity. See Experiments. 

Elegies on different occafions ; 
itri€tures on, and extract, 231 

Elegy on the death of Mr. Ben- 
net and Mrs. Worsfeld; ex- 
tract from, and eenfure, 70 

—— written in St. Bride’s 

_ Church-yard; condemned, 72 

Emily Montague. See H:fory. 

Enquiry into the prices of wheat, 
malt, and occafionally of 
other provifions, of land and 
cattle, &c. as fold in Eng- 
land from A. D. 1000 to 
1765 ; intention of, and com- 
mendation, 21 

a—————~ into the rights of the 
Britifh colonies ; examen of, 
and cenfure, 22 

into the prefent ftate of 
the LXX. verfion of the Old 

Teftament; defign of, ex- 

tracts from, with obfervations 

and commendation, 270 

concerning the length of 

a folar day, &c. defign of, and 

animadverfions on, 302 

° Euthufia/m detected, defeated; 
fome paflages quoted from it, 

_ and chara¢terifed, — 29 

Epifle to Junius Silanus, from 
Corn. Scipio; character of, 


155 








Effzy on the natural hiftory of 
Galeahe extracts from, and 
recommendation, 2 


———on the medical virtues of 
acids ; chara¢terifed, 69 
#—— on the life of David Gre- 
gory, D. D. account of, 74 
——-on perfonal identity ; ex- 
tracts from, and obfervations 
on, 145 
—— on difeafes incident to li- 
terary and fedentary perfons ; 
extract from 200 
——on patriotifm, characteri- 
fed, 


229. 
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Efay on the writings and genids 
of Shakefpeare ; the difpofie 
tion and contents of its parts, 
with extraéts and applaufe, 

358 

—— tawards a catalogue of pa- 

triots 3 cenfured, 392 
=on friendfhips a poem ; 
character of, 396 

Eftimate(another) of the manners 
and principles of the prefent 
times 3; condemned; 39% 

Evidence of chriftianity deduced 
from facts; defign., with ex- 
traéts and obfervations, 334. 
Farther account of, with copi- 

* Ous extractsyand ftrictures,439 

Exemplary Mother, a novel ; 
plan of, with a fpecimen, 
commended, 297 

Expedient (a fhort and fafe) for 
terminating the prefent de- 
bates about fub{fcriptions, &c, 
tendency of, and approbation, 

466 

Experiments and obfervations on 
water; recapitulation, of the 
principal facts afcertained 
therein, with approbation, 
and..a query addreffed to the 
author, 43 

—— and obfervations on 
electricity; large extract from, 
with obfervations, and com- 
mendation, 132 








Fair wanderer; cenfured, 152 
— fex vindicated from folly 
and.extravagance; defign of, 
and extract ifom, 237 
Family prayers and moral effays; 
account of, with a {pecimen 
and eharaéter, 318 
Farmer’s (the) journey to Loa- 
don.; cehfured, 398 
Fatal diftovery, a tragedy; ac- 
count of, 221 
Fate of Tyrants, &c. condemn- 
ed, 480 


Female conftancy; cenfured, 471 
Fevers, treatife on, See (reatife. 
liz. 


Filial 








Fil'a! piety. See Lydia. 

Four days tour, &c. through 
part of the land of Dump- 
lings ; condemned, 480 

Fragmentum’ Vfaaci Hawkins 
Browne, arm. ftricture on, 71 

France (hiltory of ). See Hiffory. 

Frederic and Pharamond, or the 
confolation of human life ; 
plan of, with a fpecimen and 
character, 146 

Free, Dr. his anniverfary fermon; 
condemned, 4380 


Goliath flain; extra& from, and 
obfervation, 77 

Grammar of the Englifh lan- 
guage ; defign of, 231 

Greaves (Mr. John), Mr. Gran- 
ger’s account of that learned 
writer, 

Greece (hiftory of ancient). 
Hiftory 

Grove and clown ; argument of, 
and ftricture on, 72 


Harlequin premier, a farce ; con- 
demned, 480 
Herbert (Edward lord) of Cher- 
bury, Mr. Granger’s account 
of him, 350 
Hiftorical :catechifm ; its defign, 
and commendation, 160 
———— and critical remarks 
on the Britifh tongue; in 
what method difpofed, with 
an extract, and: approbation, 


2 
Hiffory of England, by Mrs. Ma- 
cauly, vol. IV. animadverfi- 
ons on, and extracts from, 1. 
Concluded, with farther ex- 
traéts, and commendation, 81 
e——— of England (biographi- 
cal);. plan of, and obfervati- 
on-on the execution of it, 
with extracts, 344. Farther 
account of, extracts from, and 
applaufe, 424 
-—— of France, by Dr. Ander- 
fon; copious extracts from, 


See 
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429, 





ftritures on, and charaéter, 
108, 161, 40% 
Hiffory of Amintor and Terefa ; 
plan of, and cenfure, _ 152 
—— of ancient Greece; ana- 
lyfis of, extra& from, and 
commendation, 19} 
of the emperor Charles 
V. by Dr. Robertfon; plan 
of, and copious extracts from, 
with fome ftri€tures, 241. 
Farther extraéts, with ani- 
madverfions, 321. Conclufi- 
on of the review of that work, 
with quotations from it, ob- 
jections to fome paflages, in- 
accuracies pointed out, and 
charaéter, 408 
of Emily Montague ; ac- 
count of, and extraét from, 
with approbation, 300 
of lord Clayton and mifs 
Meredith; condemned, 310 
—— and adventures of an 
atom ; extra¢ts from, and cha- 
racter, 362 
of mifs Sommervile ; 
plan of, with extracts, 373 
(the) of Eliza Mufgrove; 
plan of, and character, with 
{pecimens, 452 
Hooping cough. See Affbma, 
Huck (Letter to Dr.) See Letter. 
I 

















Jack Wilks (hiftory of ); account 
of, - Ist 

Ideal Beauty in fculpture and 
painting, illuftrated by re- 
marks, &c. account of, and 
ftri€ture on, 467 

Identity (effy on perfonal). See 
Effay. 

Juvenal (X1Vth fatire of ) imi- 
tated by Mr. Nevile; extract 
from, and cenfure, 152 

K | 

Kirkland’s reply to Mr. Max- 

well’s anfwer. See Reply. 
L 

Lamentable ttate of _phyfic in 
England ; character of, 70 

Lead, 




















Lead, the preparations of, their 
efficacy in the cure of various 
diforders, 358, 359 

LeGure wpon partnerfhip ac- 
counts, with a chapter upon 
balance ; approved, 

Le@ures on the catechifm of the 
church of England, by the 
late archbifhop Secker; de- 
fign of, and character, . 149 

Leland, Dr. charaéter of him as 
a preacher, 191. See Di/- 
courses. 

Letter-to the members of Great 
Britain arel the Weft India 
planters, 68 

to the proprietors of India 

Stock, 169 

to a late popular direétor, 

ibid. 
to the inhabitants of Fa- 
ringdon ward Without, on the. 
choice of Mr. Wilkes for al- 

derman; cenfured 4 

to the lord bithop of Ox- 

ford from the mafter of the 

Temple; defign of, extract 

from, and commendation, ib. 

from farmer Trufty ; cen- 

fured, 238 

to a noble lord, or a faith- 

ful reprefentation of the Dou- 

glas caufe; condemned, 240 

to Mr. Dale Ingram, &c. 

obfervations on, 310 

to the earl of Hilfborough, 

on the prefent fituation of af- 
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Letter to Mr. Harwood; defign 
of, 475 
Letters (two) on infant bap- 
tifm ; account of 317 
of the late Alexander Pape, 
efg. to a lady; fpecimens of, 
and charaéter, 382 
(private) ftom an Ameri- 
can in England, to his friends 
in America; plan of, and dif- 
approbation, 394 
Life and adventures of Common 
Senfe ; plan of, with a {peci- 
men, 217 
—- of Alexander Pope, efq. by 
Mr. Ruffhead ; {pecimens of, 
and animadverfions upon, 280 
Loofe Remarks on certain pofiti- 
ons in Hobbes’ Philofophical 








rudiments of government and 
fociety, &c. (2d edition) ; 
ftri€tures on, 224 


Love and beauty, a collection of 
poems ; its contents, 71 
Lydia, or female piety, a no- 
vel; account of, 471 
Lyric confolations ; ; character of, 
and {pecimen, 397 


Man a cendemned prifoner, and 
Chrift a ftrong-hold to fave 
him. See Sermon, by Mr. 
Venn. 

Margaret, countefs of Rainsford, 
a fentimental novel; account 
of, with an extract, and cha- 
racter, © 370 


fairs in America; account of, Mafachufetts Bay (a fhort view 


and cenfure, 313 
toa young gentleman at 
Oxford ; plan of, I 
—— (a fecond) to the earl of 

T ; condemned, 395 
from Ephraim; purport 














of, ibid. 
to Dr. Nowell, &c. ac- 
count of, 398 


to Dr. Huck on the con- 
ftruétion and method of ufing 
vapor baths; account of, with 
an extratt, 





472 


of the hiftory of).. See View. 

Middlefex freeholder ; —. 
ed, 234 

Midwifery (a new fyftem of ) ; 
large extraéts from, with ob- 
fervations, and cenfure, 270 

Mifcellaneous differtations _ on 
marriage, celibacy, &c. de- 
fign ot, and charaéter, 236 

Morgagni. See Seats. 

Mus blofioms, or, juvenile po- 
ems; account of, and appro- 
bation, 153 

Muy- 








Hiflory. 
N 


Natiozal debt no national griev- . 
ance; charaéterifed, with ex- 


tracts, 
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Mi/fcrave (hiftory of Eliza). See Ol. Aphalti (two papers on tht 


ufe of ); account of, 475 
Oxford expulfion ; condemned, 
and conjecture concerning 


its author, 158 
P 


45 
Natura/ hiftory and antiquities of Parable of the ten virgins, ful. 


Northumberland ; general con- 
tents of, with an extradt from, 
ftricture on, and character, 256 
Nature of inoculation explained, 
and its merits ftated; cenfu- 
red, 70 
Navy leeches, a poem ; its in- 
tention, 4 
Netley abbey, an elegy; (2d 
edition) defign of, and com- 
mendation, 153 
Nirth Briton extraordinary; ac- 
count of, with an extract, 227 | 
Northuméberland. 
hiftory. 
Novum T eftamentum domini noftri 
Jefu Chrifti,cum {choliis theo- 
logicis et philologicis; ac- 
count of, 95 
O 


Obfervations on a late ftate of the 
nation; extract from, and 





character of, 108 
on the afthma, &c. 
See Afhma. 


on the review of the 
controverfy between Great 
Britain and her colonies; dif- 
approved, 395 
Occc/ional attempts at fentimen- 
tal peey ; {pecimens of, and 
character, 386 
Ode to the memory of the late 
duke of Newcaftle, by Dr. 
Gibbons ; cenfured, 70 
— to the memory of the late 
duke of Newcaftle, by Dr. 
Swinney; extracts from, 235 





— upon the prefent period of 


time, with a letter to the 
right honourable Geo. Gren- 
ville; charaéterifed, 92 
-— to fortitude; character of, 
235 


itance of two praétical difcour- 
fes by Dr. Stebbing ; account 
of,” 400 
of the fower illuftrated 
and applied; ftricture on, 
474 

Patsfegging —e defiga 
230 

Phy (a new general fy ftem of) 
in theory and practice; ree 
mark on the arrangement of, 
extract from, and charaéter, 
117 





See Natural Pocket herald ; plan of, 156 


Poems ; extracts from, and ap- 








plauded, 66 
(juvenile), See Mu/es 

bloffoms 
divine and moral, by Mr. 
Bond; condemned, 236 
Poctical addrefs in favour of ihe 
Corficans ; cenfured, 234 
Political fociety ; charatterifed, 
154 


Prefent ftate of liberty in Great 
Britain and the colonies ; con- 


demned, 395 
Pro/pe@ (the), a Lyric effay ; 
{pecimen of, 397 


Pygmalion, chara€ter of, 173 
Q 
Quebec (conquett of). See Cons 


quefi. 

Quefticn (the grand), is marriage 
fit for literary men? extracts 
from, and cenfure, 140 

(the) ftated whether the 
frecholders of Middlefex loft 





their right by voting for Mr. 


Wilkes at the laft election; 
account of, 479 


Rainsford (Margaret, countefs 


Real 


of). See Margaret. 


/ 





if 























Real charaéters and — genuine 
anecdotes ; ih 392 
Religious retirement fos one day 
in every month; character 
of, 78 
Remarks on the appendix to the 
ftate of the nation; cenfur- 


ed, 313 
Remarques critiques fur 1 Sam. 
iv. 19. account of, 316 


Reply to Mr. Maxwell’s anfwer 
to Mr. Kirkland’s Effay on 
Fevers ; account of, with co- 
pious extracts, 459 

Reports by J. Brindly, engineer, 
&c. relative to the navigable 
communication between the 
firths of Forth and Clyde; 
fome account of, 227 

Repofttory, or half yearly re- 
gilter ; plan of, and character, 

230 

Rights of the colonies, and ex- 
tent of the legiflative autho- 
rity of Great Britain, ftated 
and confidered; account of 

227 
of the people to petiti- 
on, &c. account of, 476 

Roman (the) hiftory from the 
foundation of the city of Rome 
to the deftruction of the weft- 
ern empire; extracts from, 


and highly commended, 433 
S 





Salt of the facrifice; defign of, 
and chara@ter, 398 
School for Rakes, a comedy ; 
ftri&tures on, 22 
Scott (Mr.) his propofal to the 
archbifhops, bifhops, and cler- 
OF si>si'* 399 
Scriptural right of eftablihing 
human fyftematical confeffi- 
ons of faith and doétrine, con- 
fidered ; large extraéts from, 
and approbation, fe) 
Seats (the) and caufes of difeafes 
inveltigated by anatomy, tranf- 
lated from the Latin of Mor- 
gagni ; account of, with {peci- 
men, and commendation, 415 





207 Shake/peare. 


IN Df xX. 


Serious hints to;adminiftration ¢ 
account of and cenfure, 229 
Serman, at the affizes at New- 
caftle upon Tyne, by Robert 
Thorpe, A. M. purport of, 


' 79 
~ before the governors of 
Adenbrooke’s hofpital, . by 
Thomas Martyn, B. D. ace 
count of, ibid. 
preached at the great 
meeting-houfe at Coventry, 
by Thomas Porter; reafons 
for its publication, obferva- 
tion on, and charaéter, ibid. 
by the rev, Mr. Horne; 
fubje& of, 2 
on the kingdom of Jeius 
Chrift, by Jofeph Greenhill ; 
cenfured, ibid. 
on the confecration of 
Dr. Shipley, bilhop of Lan- 
daff; purportof, ibid. 
before the houfe of lords, 
by the bifhop of St. David's, 
January 30th; commended, 




















19 
——— by Dr. Swinney; fub- 
ject of, ibid, 





by Mr. Venn, at King- 
fton affizes; purport of, and 
charaéter, ' ibid, 
-by Mr. Watfon, on the 
death of .Dr. King; charac- 
terifed, 320 
(Dr. Free's anniverfary). 
See Free. 
Sermons, on various fubjects, by 
the late Dr. Chandler ; heads 
of, and character, . ° 
on the Lord’s fupper, by 
Thomas Toller; defign of, 
commended, 7 
(wo) before the aniver- 
fity of Cambridge by Dr. 
Hallifax ; accoyntof, 160 
See Effay. 
S/all 1 go to war with my Ame- 
rican brethren? characterifed, 


239 
Shaver fhaved; cenfured, 398 


Shere 

















INDE X. 


Shore (Jane); Mr. Granger’s ac- 
count of her, 94 
Sibyl (the), “a novel; plan of; 
and commendation, 480 
Sifter (the), a comedy ; = 
ter of, 223 
Sketch of happiniefs in rural life ; 
charattertfed, 395 
Small Talker; account of, and 


approbation, ' 388 
Sommervile (hiftory of mifs). See 
Hiftory. 


Somnium academici Cantabrigi- 
enfis; defign of, and ftriéture 
on 157 

Stanzas, facred to liberty; con- 
demned, 


Syftem of divi nity, e¢clefiattical © 
hiftory, and’ morality ; ; eo | 


men of, 159 
—— (a new) of inidwifery. See 


Midu ifery. 


Tales tranflated from the Perfian - 


of Inatalla of Dethi; extract 

from, &c. charaGter of, 136 
Teeth. See Treati/e. 
Telemachus. See Adventures. 
Thoughts on the origin and na- 
ture of government; character- 

ifed, 59 





&c. extract from, and cha- 
racter of, -- - 158 « 
. (practical) on the on. 
- yerition’and cure of the fcur- 
vy; account of, and commen- 
dation, 315 
on fome late pieces ; 
fubjects of, 390 
on’ Brightelmfton 5 
character of, 
Times (the), a poem ; 471 
Tom ‘Fones, acomic opera; ac- 
count of, 
Treatifeon continual, intermit- 
ting, and infammatory fevers ; 
extract from, approved, 36 
on the ftruéture and 
formation of the teeth, account 


of, 231 








, 








Vinditation of the’ Britifk colo« 


(a few) upon pointing, ° 


472 | 


80 © 


Treatife on the effeéts and vari- 
* Qus preparations of lead; fub- 
ftance of, and extracts frou, 
357 


———— on virtue and rewards, 
défign of, with extracts, com~- 
mended, ibid. 

True delicacy, or hiftory of lady 
Tilney ‘and Henry Cecil ; 
charaéterifed, 15 I 

conftitational means of 

putting an end tothe difputes 
between Great Britain and the 

American colonies ; {pecimen 


of, and cenfure; 314 
V 





155 Vapor baths, rules for the appli- 


cation of, 472 
View (a fhort) of the Hiftory of 
the colony of Maffachufetts 
Bay ; analyfis of; aii@ extract, 
62 


nies, by James Otis, efq. cen- 
fured, 227 
~ of the d— of G——; 

defign of, and character, 320 
Univerjal prayer book, account 

of, 318 
- reftitution farther de- 





ay ae 





~ fended; defign of, and ex- 


tracts fron, 431 
Voice from the dead; its pur- 

port, 229 
Usility, of eftablithing human 


fyitematical -confeffions of 
faith, confidered ; account of, 
eS 475 


Ww 
Way to holinefs and peace; re- 
coatitnelied tothe pious affo- 
ciates of the Tabernacle, 158 
Wir's aft Scake, a farce; ac- 
count of, 80 


Yorick’s fentiméntal journey con- 
tinued ; cenfured, 390 
Z 


Zingis, a tragedy; character of 
so 


Enp of the Twenty-SeventH VoLuMeE. 











